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HE fall of Przemysl is the most important 
military event that has occurred since the 
fall of Antwerp. The number of prisoners 

taken is far greater than has been taken by any other 
single blow during the war, and will go a long way to 
redress the balance between Russia and her enemies 
in this respect. Indeed, considering the very large 
numbers of prisoners that Russia has taken from 
Austria on various occasions since the fall of Lemberg, 
it may be that the balance is no longer against her at 
all. Much more important, however, than considera- 
tions of this sort is the fact that the Grand Duke now 
controls the whole railway system north of the Carpathians 
and that the problem of a new advance towards Cracow 
and Silesia, or alternatively into the plains of Hungary, 
becomes thereby enormously simplified. A further 
gain not to be despised is the setting free of the investing 
army for active operations elsewhere. How large that 
army is we can only guess, but as the garrison of Przemysl 
made constant sorties in force and were always repulsed, 
although the Russians, being on the outer circle, neces- 
sarily had to hold a far longer line, it is probably fairly 
safe to accept the view of those critics who maintain 
that the besieging Russians can never have numbered 
less than 300,000 men with several hundred guns—a 
very substantial reinforcement wherever it may be 
sent. 
* * * 

The German submarine campaign pursues so un- 
exciting a course that we may almost be permitted to 
wonder whether it is any longer being seriously pro- 
secuted farther west than the North Sea. We observe, 
by the way, that the recent exploit of submarine U28 
in capturing two Dutch steamers, convoying them to 
Zeebrugge, and confiscating the cargoes of food intended 


for England was advertised by more than one London 
paper as a fresh example of German “piracy.” If 
sub-editors insist on employing this word on bills and 
in headlines to describe every appearance of every 
enemy submarine, its meaning will soon vanish. Accord- 
ing to the accepted rules of international law, the pro- 
ceeding was doubtless illegal; but it can no more be 
called piratical than can the almost precisely similar 
treatment which we have accorded to various neutral 
vessels carrying supplies to Germany. For the policy 
of torpedoing merchant vessels (whether belonging to 
neutral or belligerent countries) without examination 
of their cargoes, or even (as in the case of the steamer 
Concord sunk on Tuesday) without warning of any sort, 
“piracy”’ is a perfectly proper word—though Mr. 
Asquith’s word “assassination” is perhaps a better 
one. But let it be kept for that purpose. If it is to 
be used loosely and indiscriminately, it becomes merely 
a term of abuse, and had much better not be used at all. 
*x * * 

The exceedingly sensible policy which the South 
African Government has pursued throughout the crisis 
reached its latest development on Wednesday, when, on 
the committee stage of the Indemnity Bill, General 
Smuts moved an amendment eliminating the death 
sentence in connection with the rebellion. There was 
some criticism of the amendment as making rebellion 
too safe, and Sir T. Smartt urged that Maritz, if captured, 
should be made an exception; but the amendment was 
ultimately carried unanimously. A South African 
correspondent informs us that when Beyers was drowned 
in the Vaal an extraordinary importance was attached 
by his following to the fact that no bullet wound was 
found in his body ; and the greatest care was taken by 
his friends to make sure of it. If there had been a 
wound, it would not have been clear to his followers that 
God was on the side of the Government. But his death 
being thought to be due simply to the accident of his 
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overcoat getting between his legs and preventing his 
swimming, they accepted it as an unquestionable sign 
of the view the Deity took of his conduct. This story 
our correspondent assures us is not gossip but authentic 
and official. Clemency is certainly a quality to be 
desired in those who have the task of governing such 
people. 
* * % 

The inauguration of the new “ Russia Society” in 
London, under distinguished auspices, has been the 
subject of a long leading article in the Petrograd Retch, 
the organ of the Constitutional Democratic party. 
The object of the Society is to promote sympathy and 
mutual understanding between the two countries, but 
it is evident from this article that some anxiety is felt 
by progressive Russians as to its ability to perform the 
work it has undertaken. The Retch expresses a wish 
that the choice of speakers at the inaugural meeting 
had been different. Lord Charles Beresford it describes 
as a temperamental man who has been compared to 
the reactionary M. Purishkevitch, and Mr. Stephen 
Graham as a writer who places Russian affairs in a 
somewhat one-sided and tendencious light. To echo 
the views of Russian sentimentalists is not, it suggests, 
a means of getting to understand Russia ; whilst praise 
of the qualities of the Russian heart smacks of con- 
descension and seems to presume the absence of intel- 
lectual capacity. The Retch’s fear is understandable. 
Progressive opinion in this country has always been 
prone to disregard the opinion of Russian Liberals in 
favour of the opinion disseminated by exiled revolu- 
tionaries. And now the Retch is evidently afraid that 
we are going to the other extreme represented by the 
sentimental view of Russia, beloved by the Panslavists. 
As reform in Russia, if it is to come, will almost inevitably 
be directed for a long time by those for whom the Retch 
speaks, it is certainly desirable that they should obtain 
a better hearing in this country than they have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

* * * 

The compilers of the Board of Trade report on the 
state of employment seem to be torn between an optimis- 
tic desire to prove that all is well, and the need for 
making out a case for some further steps in “ industrial 
mobilisation.’” As compared with July last, notwith- 
standing the hectic rush of Government orders, indus- 
trial employment has shrunk, in the aggregate, by 
about one-twelfth, which means that production is as 
low, and trade as “ bad,” as in most years of severe 
“slump.” But as the number of men taken into mili- 
tary and naval pay exceeds the number turned off 
from industry, it is estimated that a quarter of a million 
additional males have been actually brought into 
employment since July (men then out of work or on 
strike, superannuated men recalled, or boys brought 
prematurely into industry). In addition, so hot has 
been the press that women have been put to men’s 
work. In engineering, leather, woollens and hosiery, 
some 20,000 more women are engaged than in July last. 
Notwithstanding these and other transfers, however, 
the aggregate of women and girls in employment is less 
than in July by something like 30,000; and the Labour 
Exchanges have the names of just about that number 





of unemployed women and girls for whom they are un- 
able to find any wage-earning situations whatsoever. 
* * ~ 

It is not easy to understand why, in these circum- 
stances, the Board of Trade issued its dramatic appeal 
to the unoccupied women of the middle classes to enrol] 
themselves for industrial work. The note of alarm 
appears in the report only in the apprehension of a 
serious shortage in the extra hands required by agri- 
culture in the summer season. Already it is reported 
that in some counties farmers are laying down land to 
grass, that in Kent hops are being grubbed up and that 
elsewhere land is actually going out of cultivation— 
all owing to an actual or prospective shortage of labour. 
If we are to get in our harvest, from hay and wheat to 
hops and fruit, at least 90,000 temporary hands will be 
required ; and these, it is feared, will not be forthcoming. 
Is this the “ war service”’ for which the unoccupied 
women and girls are presently to be enlisted? Hay- 
making and hop-picking by bands of women volunteers 
may prove an agreeable change from amateur nursing 
and knitting. 

* * * 

The gigantic deal in wheat which the Government of 
India has just announced has an economic interest 
beyond the cash value of the transaction. For a whole 
year the Government will monopolise the entire export 
trade, so far as this important product is concerned, 
taking from the grower whatever wheat the Government 
thinks fit, at prices which it will fix, shipping it in vessels 
which the Government will provide, for sale in London 
on Government account. Only nine months ago it 
was demonstrated, by all the laws of political economy, 
that the most impossible of all the impossibilities of 
Socialism was that a Government should carry on the 
export trade! In the Viceroy’s Council it was not 
explained to whom the sales should be made. What is 
there to prevent Mr. McKenna from taking over, as it 
arrives in London, all this wheat from the Government 
of India, at a price to be arranged between Lord Crewe 
and himself; and doling it out to the British millers, 
as he is doling out his sugar to the British refiners, for 
sale at a price to be prescribed from time to time? If 
it is a good thing for the Emperor of India, in defence 
of his people, to prevent capitalists in Karachi from 
making profits out of the export of wheat, why is it not 
an equally sound proposition for the gentleman of the 
same name, who happens to be the monarch of the 
United Kingdom, in defence of his people, to prevent 
other capitalists from making profits in Mark Lane 
out of these same sacks of wheat ? 

* * * 

Two correspondents whose letters we print elsewhere 
have written to point out that the position with regard 
to the falling birth-rate in this country is even more 
serious than we suggested in our article on the subject 
last week. The point to which they both draw atten- 
tion is not easily appreciated by those who are not accus- 
tomed to study vital statistics, but it is an extremely 
important one. The fall in the birth-rate which has 
already occurred has been due for the most part to the 
fact that people of marriageable age choose (for reasons 
which we discussed) to have smaller families than they 
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used to have thirty years ago. But in addition to 
this cause there is a new cause which is only just begin- 
ning to come into operation—namely, that the number 
of people of marriageable age in proportion to the total 
population is now decreasing and must continue to 
decrease more and more rapidly for at least a generation 
to come. We may take steps to encourage parents to 
rear larger families, but we can do nothing to prevent 
the number of possible parents becoming fewer and 
fewer each year for the next twenty or thirty years. 
At the same time and for the same reasons the death- 
rate (and, incidentally, the number of old age pen- 
sioners) is bound to rise considerably. The prospect, 
therefore, of having an actually decreasing population 
is not only imminent but probably cannot now be 
averted. All we can hope to do by the most radical 
and immediate measures is to secure that these con- 
ditions shall be only temporary, by endeavouring to 
rear a growing number of children who may become 
parents from, say, the year 1940 onwards. The effect 
of these considerations is, of course, vastly to increase 
the urgency of the whole problem. 
* * * 


We have received from a correspondent who is in a 
position to write with full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances from the men’s point of view the subjoined 
account of the origin of the recent Clydebank labour 
dispute. We reproduce it here as an illustration of the 
way in which such disputes tend to be misunderstood 
by the public owing not to any deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion in the Press, but to the failure of the parties con- 
cerned to realise the importance of giving the public 
full, prompt, and authoritative information. 


Since January, 1912, the engineers’ standard rate in the Glasgow 
district has been 8$d. per hour. Under the agreement made 
when this rate was secured no change could take place for three 
years. During that period, and particularly in 1913, all other 
classes of organised workers obtained substantial increases in 
their money wages as the result of unprecedented trade prosperity. 
In June last the Glasgow District Committee of the A.S.E. 
decided that on the agreement terminating a demand should be 
made for an increase of 2d. per hour. This amount was fixed 
(1) to meet the increased cost of living, (2) to keep pace with the 
rising standard of life, and (3) to bring the engineers’ wages more 
on a level with those paid in other skilled trades in the district. 
The usual notice of a proposed change is four weeks, and on 
December 7th a demand for the determined increase was sent to 
the North-Western Employers’ Association, the advance to take 
effect with the pay-week commencing January 13th, 1915. 

An agreement for avoiding disputes between the A.S.E. and 
Employers’ Federation provides that no stoppage of work, partial 
or general, shall take place until any question raised has been 
taken from the works involved to a local Conference, and thence 
to a central (or national) Conference. On either party asking for 
a Local Conference, it must take place within seven days. Central 
conferences meet on the second Friday of each month and deal 
with any question referred not less than a fortnight previously. 
Taking full advantage of a technical omission from the Society's 
communication, the employers did not reply until December 30th 
—on the eve of the New Year holidays—and then, without 
discussion, refused the demand as unreasonable. The District 
Committee issued an instruction to the men to withdraw their 
labour on January 20th, failing an adequate offer by the employers 
to meet the demand. The employers took fright and offered a 
conference for the 21st, but the District Committee insisted that 
it must be held prior to the 20th, and a meeting took place on the 
19th. After five hours’ discussion, during which the employers 

offered a farthing immediately and another farthing three months 
afterwards, the conference was adjourned until the 22nd. On 
this date the employers’ attitude was found to have decidedly 
changed. Despite the impossible offer the discussion at the first 
meeting had been quite friendly ; the second conference lasted 
only fifteen minutes ; the employers refused to argue the question 





further, and tabled an immediate rise of $d. as their final word. 
The dispute was then referred to the Central Conference, whose 
first ordinary meeting was due on February 12th. The men’s 
demand was originally made in time for reference to the Central 
Conference of January 15th. 

Incensed by this delay and the paltry offer, the men in several 
shops ceased working overtime on war contracts. An unofficial 
mass meeting demanded that the District Committee should 
order a stoppage of overtime until the employers agreed to hold 
a special conference. While at one with the men’s demand the 
District Committee urged fruitlessly the continuance of overtime. 
About fifteen shops, including all the important armament firms, 
were affected. At an official mass meeting the Executive Council 
of the Society, through two representatives, appealed for a 
resumption of overtime on the ground that the stoppage would 
prejudice their demand. The E.C. had received a letter from 
the Employers’ Federation which hinted that their Conference 
Committee might consider the men’s action to be “a partial 
stoppage of work,” and refuse to discuss the wage-reference from 
the north-western area at the Central Conference. The men, 
however, remained firm, and re-emphasised their demand for the 
full 2d. increase. The Conference of February 12th resulted in a 
joint-recommendation of an increase of }d. per hour for six months 
or the duration of the war, to date from acceptance. 

The men’s Executive explained later that without a joint- 
recommendation the Conference would have ended in disagree- 
ment, and as all over the country offers of considerably less than 
the original demand had been accepted they felt justified in giving 
the Clyde members an opportunity of voting on the #d. But this 
explanation, whether satisfactory or otherwise, was too late, and 
the Executive gave fresh cause for exasperation by dating the 
return of the ballot figures for March 9th! This was the last 
straw. In view of their certain rejection of the offer with almost 
as certainly another conference following, the men felt the delay 
was intolerable, and at dinner-time on February 16th the shop 
where the discontent was strongest came out. . Shop after shop 
on the Clyde followed, and by the end of the month fully half the 
engineers in the district were on the streets. A Central With- 
drawal of Labour Control Committee aided by district committees 
kept the men together. This committee not only insisted on the 
full 2d., but claimed that the employers or the Government (now 
threatening intervention) must deal with them and not with the 
Society’s officials. Their claim was based on the ground (1) that 
the officials were not, owing to Government pressure, free agents ; 
and (2) only the C.W.L.C.C. represented all the men on strike. 
The ballot (ultimately brought forward to 24th February) resulted 
adversely to the 3d. recommendation by a 10 to 1 majority. 
On the 26th the Chief Industrial Commissioner sent a letter to 
the Federation and the Unions concerned, stating that as urgent 
military requirements were being delayed by the dispute, the 
Government must call for a resumption of work on March Ist. 
The Executive Council moved, and the men resumed work on 
the 3rd and 4th of March. 

* 


* *~ 

This account makes it clear that the demand for the 
increase of 2d. an hour originated before the war was 
thought of, that the men had remained loyal to their 
agreement with the employers for three years and had 
consequently failed to share in the higher wages gained 
by all other organised workers in the district during 
that period, that on top of this they had to suffer war 
prices for five months before they could seek any advance, 
and that when they did put forward their demand they 
were met first by deliberate procrastination and then 
by a contemptuous rebuff. Even then the men’s 
leaders did everything in their power to avert a stoppage, 
so much indeed that they lost the confidence of the rank 
and file. The agreement having terminated, the men 
were perfectly free to put what price they chose upon 
their labour, and since the grounds on which they 
proposed to raise that price were admittedly adequate, 
they are entitled to claim that it was not they but the 
employers who really went on strike. The result of 
the Government arbitration was announced this week. 
The men are to get an extra penny an hour and 10 per 
cent. extra on piece rates, and the increase is to be 
retrospective as from February 12th. 
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A JAPANESE MONROE 


DOCTRINE 


OR reasons that do not seem to us to be adequate 
Fk there is still very little attention being paid 
in the British Press to the immensely important 
negotiations that are going on between China and Japan. 
There is apparently a general impression about that 
Japan is doing something she ought not to do and that 
since she is our Ally the less we say about it the better. 
But though our alliance may be a reason for avoiding 
certain sorts of comment, it is not a reason for ignoring 
the fact that events are taking place which will determine 
the destinies of the Far East for a generation, or perhaps 
for all time. Broadly it would seem that what we are 
witnessing is the establishment of a new Monroe doctrine, 
which will eventually exclude European influences 
from the Chinese Empire as completely as they are 
already excluded from the American continent. These 
developments are likely to injure certain British com- 
mercial interests—interests, that is to say, in posse if not 
in esse; but whether they will prove injurious from the 
point of view of the general welfare of Asia and of the 
world is a question which certainly cannot be decided 
off-hand. At all events the general public in this 
country, which has never been taught to think of China 
as a place where specially important British interests 
are involved, is not likely to be profoundly disturbed 
on the subject, and there is no reason whatever why the 
facts, so far as they are obtainable, should not be widely 
published and discussed. 

The Manchester Guardian was able last week to give a 
full and detailed statement—the authenticity of which 
there seems no reason to doubt—ot the Japanese 
demands, which may be briefly summarised as follows : 
(1) In Southern Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, 
Japan to have the exclusive right (as against any third 
Power) of building railways, of appointing “‘ advisers ” 
(military, political, or financial) to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and of negotiating loans on the security of the 
taxes, together with practically exclusive mining rights. 
(2) In Shantung, Japan to be granted all the special 
rights previously enjoyed by Germany with certain 
additions. (3) In the Yangtse basin, Japan to have 
(jointly with the Chinese Government) absolutely 
exclusive mining rights and to be allowed to construct 
and control the main trunk railway lines from the 
centre of China (i.e., Hankow) to the coast and to the 
south. (4) In Fukien, Japan to have exclusive rights 
to build railways, work mines, and construct harbours. 
(5) China to purchase at least 50 per cent. of her munitions 
of war from Japan. (6) The Chinese Government to 
employ Japanese advisers, and the police in certain 
places to be administered jointly by China and Japan; 
and (7) No ports or islands off the coast of China to be 
leased to any third Power, Japan, however, retaining the 
right to demand such leases for herself. 

It will be seen from this summary that when we 
suggested three or four weeks ago that Japan was 
proposing to assert a virtual suzerainty over the Chinese 
Empire we by no means overstated the case. At the 
present time negotiations are still going on, but Japan 
is pressing her demands with great vigour, and is rapidly 


preparing to back them up with force. On this point or 
that she may give way, but the seriousness of her general 
intentions cannot be doubted. It has been suggested 
that certain items in the list of demands are in conflict 
with the provisions of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty— 
not to mention the Russo-Japanese and Franco-Japanese 
agreements—and Sir Edward Grey pointedly refrained 
the other day in the House of Commons from denying 
that this was the case. But there’ is really no need to 
examine the demands in detail to discover points of 
conflict. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty declares explicitly 
that one of the main objects of the signatories is to 
preserve the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and to maintain the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industry of all nations 
in China. The object of the demands which Japan is 
now putting forward is quite plainly to secure for herself 
unquestioned political predominance in China, together 
with exceptional or exclusive trade facilities throughout 
large and important areas of the Empire; and if China 
acquiesces in all the demands she will no longer be, 
except in name, an independent State. Whether the 
British Foreign Office was consulted and gave a general 
consent to the proposals before they were put forward 
at Pekin we do not know, but that their whole tenour 
is incompatible with the published terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty is obvious. 

On the whole it would seem to be likely that Great 
Britain was consulted, and that any differences which 
exist at the present moment between Sir Edward Grey 
and the Japanese Government are concerned with 
points of detail rather than of principle. No doubt 
Japan has chosen her time deliberately with a view to 
obtaining what she wants with a minimum of outside 
interference or obstruction ; she knows as well as anyone, 
and better than some (Greece for example), that the 
time to make hay is when the sun is shining; but it 
does not follow that she has acted behind the backs of 
her Allies. After all, according to the code of the 
international exchange and mart her Allies owed her 
something. They had invited and .obtained her im- 
portant assistance in rounding up the German Far- 
Eastern squadron and destroying German naval bases 
in the Pacific, but had objected to her recompensing 
herself for her trouble by retaining possession of any of 
the Pacific islands. Japan accepted this veto and in 
November, as will be remembered, actually evacuated 
certain groups of islands which she had taken, in favour 
of Australian troops. That being the case, the Japanese 
Government had every right to expect concessions from 
the Allies in regard to China; it is probable, indeed, 
that some sort of understanding on the subject was 
arrived at before the Japanese ultimatum to Germany 
was despatched. Very likely the ambitions of Japan 
have grown somewhat in the meantime, but it would 
certainly be unjust to assume that the Allies had no 
foreknowledge of the fact that extensive demands would 
be addressed to Pekin as soon as Kiao-Chau had fallen 
to Japanese arms. So far there is no clear evidence to 


substantiate aspersions on the good faith of the Japanese 
Government. 

%= Moreover, it must be remembered that whilst for the 
moment Japan may be in a position to do practically 
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what she pleases in the Far East, her statesmen are not 
in the least likely to make the mistake of supposing 
that this position will last for ever. Her alliance with 
Great Britain is not merely an asset to her, it is a vital 
necessity. With that behind her she can face the future 
with equanimity ; without it she would be surrounded 
by dangers. Russia she has no great need to fear, 
nor France, and after this war Germany will presumably 
be unable seriously to dispute her authority in the Far 
East. But the risk of alienating Great Britain and the 
United States at the same time—or even Great Britain 
alone if she has no other ally—is one which she can 
never, under any foreseeable circumstances, afford to 
take. Japan is an island Power, with all the strength 
but also with all the weakness of an island Power. 
Consequently even those who are inclined to place the 
worst construction on the negotiations which are now 
going forward need not entertain extravagant fears. 
If and when British interests in China are directly 
threatened the Foreign Office has full power to safeguard 
them. More than that is not to be expected. Japan 
has never made any secret of her desire to exert a para- 
mount influence in China in so far as foreign influence 
is admitted at all, and now that the opportunity for 
taking a step forward in that direction has arrived 
Great Britain cannot meet her proposals with a non 
possumus. We have got to make up our minds to the 
fact that Japan, following European precedents, regards 
China as her natural “ sphere of influence,” and intends 
not only to consolidate her own position but definitely 
to prevent any further expansion of European interests 
in that country. She will not, because she cannot, 
exclude European capital, but as far as possible she will 
prevent the importation of such capital being used as a 
means of acquiring political influence. Just as no 
European Power can deal with Mexico or the South 
American republics without consulting the United 
States, so in the future no European Power will be able 
to deal with China without consulting Japan. The 
“ partition ” of China will thus be permanently averted 
by the simple expedient of a virtual Japanese protec- 
torate. The independence of the Chinese Empire as such 
will be curtailed, but the independence of the Yellow 
Races in relation to the rest of the world will be enhanced. 
That, as far as we are able to judge, is the long and short 
of the present Japanese demands ; and much as we may 
regret developments which appear to exclude the hope 
that China might become a strong and independent 
State we are bound to admit that the manifest weakness 
of the new Chinese Government seemed to make some 
extension of foreign influence inevitable. 


THE SIEGE OF PRZEMYSL 
\ T the beginning of the war the enemy left the 


offensive against Russia to Austria-Hungary. 

The Viennese military authorities had had 
plenty of time to elaborate their plans during the 
previous crises of 1908-9 and 1912-18, when a large 
proportion of their troops were mobilised and concen- 
trated. The concentration points were the three 
Galician military centres—Cracow, Przemysl and Lem- 
berg. From the first two of these, strong invading 


armies were thrown in August across the Russian 
frontier, supported by a German advance from Silesia 
through Czenstchowa. The Lemberg force was left to 
guard the eastern flank of the advance. 

In spite of the slowness of the Russian mobilisation, 
which it was hoped would lay Russian Poland almost 
bare to attack, and in spite of the enthusiasm with which 
the Austrian Poles tried to wean their fellow-countrymen 
from the Tsar’s allegiance, this invasion achieved nothing 
important. The limits of its progress were Kielce and 
Lublin. The inferior forces sent by the Russians to 
delay it, though heavily defeated at Krasnik, achieved 
their main object. Meanwhile our Allies had prepared 
their counter-stroke. A number of army corps from 
Kiev and Odessa were brought by rail to the eastern 
frontier of Galicia, and executed a rapid march against 
the Lemberg army, which they utterly overthrew. 
Lemberg was occupied on September 8rd, and the whole 
line of the invasion, which was facing north from Lublin 
to Kielce, was threatened in flank and rear. General 
Dankl, in command of the columns whose head had 
reached Lublin, had the option of retiring south on 
Przemysl or of striking east at the Russian communica- 
tions. He chose the latter and bolder course, and failed. 

The débris of the Lemberg army had fallen back in 
disorder on Przemysl after a succession of disasters. It 
is not certain how far General Dankl’s troops followed 
them, but it seems that the more intact portions of his 
army rejoined the Austro-Hungarian left wing, which 
retreated south and west on Cracow. By September 20th 
the Russians were on the outskirts of Przemysl, and on 
September 27th it was reported to be cut off. This 
report was most probably incorrect, but the fact is 
immaterial; for early in October began the second 
invasion of Russian Poland, by the Germans and Austro- 
Hungarians combined, which nearly reached Warsaw. 
The Russians had to give ground in Galicia; Jaroslav 
was evacuated and the siege of Przemysl completely 
raised. For four or five weeks the Austro-Hungarian 
army had full access to the town ; they removed the sick 
and wounded and most of the non-combatants, 
replenished the stores, and reinforced the garrison. It 
was not till the middle of November, after the Germans 
had been thrown back from Warsaw, and the Austrians 
to the Dunajec and the Carpathians, that Przemysl was 
besieged again. This siege—the one which ended in its 
surrender—lasted only four months. 

The Russian investing troops, who during the greater 
part of the time were commanded by the able Bulgarian 
general, Radko Dimitriev (now detached for service 
against Constantinople), delivered no assault on the 
forts. Probably they had not the necessary artillery. 
Austrian siege artillery is particularly good, and 
Przemysl! and Cracow had the best of it. The Russians 
may well have had to husband their heavy guns, which 
were much needed on the battle-front, and could not]be 
rapidly replaced either by home manufacture or by 
oversea purchases. One bombardment by large 
howitzers was reported; but for the rest the official 
chronicle told us only of repelling sorties and cutting off 
supplies. In midwinter the Austro-Hungarian troops 
before Cracow were heavily reinforced by Germans ; and 
an advance on the Dunajec, combined with advances 
B 
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(executed, if one may trust the German illustrated 
papers, by German troops) over the Dukla and Uszok 
Passes, once more thrust the invaders of Galicia back- 
ward. A strong move was directed towards Przemysl 
from the passes, and at the same time the garrison made 
a desperate sortie. But the Russian cotdon held firm ; 
indeed, it was precisely at this point that the tide 
turned, and the Austro-German wave, having flowed 
thus far, was unable to flow further. Thenceforward the 
besieged had no ultimate hope, though they continued 
to make sorties till the end. 

According to the Russian statement, 120,000 men laid 
down their arms. It is the largest capitulation since 
Metz. All numbers, however, in this war are so many 
times larger than in previous wars, that they require 
division by a corresponding quotient to bring them to 
scale. Even in the Franco-German War the scale was 
searcely more than a fifth of to-day’s. That is, the 
$2,000 men who laid down their arms at Sedan would, 
in the present war, need to be 400,000 to represent a 
proportionate diminution of numbers, and vice versa 
the 120,000 of Przemysl must be scaled down to 24,000, 
or a figure rather higher than that of the French who 
surrendered in the famous capitulation of Strassburg. 
The latter is indeed in several respects a fairly close 
parallel. 

We do not know the numbers of the Russian Army 
which is liberated for use elsewhere ; but it is reasonable 
to suppose them larger than those of the garrison which 
it contained. Still more important are the strategic 
advantages secured. Przemysl is not a great town, 
apart from its garrison ; its peace population is that of 
Oxford, a third that of Lemberg and a quarter that of 
Cracow. But it is the central position in Galicia, a great 
junction for rail, river and road, and a great obstacle to 
any invader desiring to operate south, east or west of it. 
As long as the Austrians held it they were astride of the 
Galician trunk line, which the Russians could not use to 
link up their eastern and western forces. Its surrender 
means that the road and railway systems of the province 
are for the first time fully in the Grand Duke’s hands, 
with an enormous gain in mobility to his forces along the 
whole of his southern front. 


THE LIMITATION OF PROFITS 


OTHING among all the “topsy-turvy” inno- 
N vations of the last eight months would 


have seemed to our grandfathers more 
extraordinary and uncalled for than the compulsory 
limitation of capitalist profits which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is now considering. For every 
business firm to be working day and night on Govern- 
ment orders would have seemed natural enough ; just 
as would the exorbitant charges, the taking advantage 
of the urgent necessity of the War Office, and of its 
ignorance about timber or boots, and the colossal 
fortunes made by such means out of this as out of every 
previous war. How many of our leading families 


date their fortunes from the profitable services of a 
contractor to the armies of the Duke of Marlborough 
or those of the East India Company ; to advantageous 
dealings with the Admiralty in the Seven Years War 
or during the Napoleonic campaigns; or to supplying 


the needs of the soldiers perishing in the Crimea 
it would be perhaps invidious to speculate. But 
just as it was in our grandfathers’ eyes almost an 
obligation on the business man to buy in the cheapest 
market, so it was little short of a duty to sell in the 
dearest. The medieval idea of “the just price ’— 
other than the price to which free competition carried 
the exchange—was, like the Roman Law, never received 
by the business England that grew up after the Reforma- 
tion, or accepted by the economists who straightened 
out its morality for it. The economists, indeed, even 
made a virtue out of the instinctive greed of the man 
who found himself in a position of economic strength. 
They shrank from saying in so many words that he 
ought to take the utmost advantage of the necessities 
of his weaker brethren, but they demonstrated to him 
that it was actually to the good of the community in 
the long run for every person to carry his wares to the 
market, including a starving city, in which they would 
fetch the greatest amount; that it was “ maximising 
utility ” to sell in that market to the buyer who offered 
the highest price, because this proved (!) his need to be 
the greatest ; and that as it was vain to attempt to stem 
the tide of free competition, no good would result from 
weakly abstaining from accepting either the chance of 
buying at sacrificial rates, or of selling at whatever 
extreme pinnacle of price presented itself. For several 
generations it seems to have occurred to no one in these 
islands to question the propriety of such conduct. 
There are people to-day, thinking themselves educated, 
who can see no alternative. When John Ruskin 
eulogised so highly his worthy father, for many years 
our principal importer of sherry, as an “ entirely honest 
merchant,” it never occurred to him that this emi- 
nently respectable pillar of British. commerce had 
habitually put a wide margin between the prices at 
which he bought his wines from the unwary producers 
and those at which he sold them to his guileless customers 
—a margin so wide that it was equivalent to many tens 
of thousands of pounds of profit annually, being enor- 
mously in excess of what was on any calculation required 
to defray the expenses of the business and the salary 
of a competent manager. No one ever dreamt that 
the fortune thus extracted from the world by the elder 
Ruskin was otherwise than virtuously acquired. But 
was it? It is at this moment dangerous among our 
more fervent patriots to grant that there can be even a 
grain of truth in the accusations levelled at us by the 
Germans. But it will do us no harm to admit that, if 
Prussian militarism has pushed to an extreme the idea 
that a State is justified in taking advantage of the 
stupidity or military inferiority of other States, it was 
“Karly Victorian” British industrialism that glorified 
the practice of a business man taking profitable advan- 
tage of the ignorance or economic weakness of those, 
whether wage-earners or customers, with whom he 
dealt. 

What is to our credit as a nation is that for a whole 
generation, to a steadily increasing extent, we have 
been repenting of our economic error. Our most 
reputable business men in their -best moments now feel 
it somewhat discreditable to take advantage of a 
buyer’s ignorance ; they realise that they ought not to 
screw the labourer down to the lowest point that his 
weakness may permit; out of patriotism they even 
begin, now and again, to deal fairly with the Govern- 
ment as with a friend who confides in them. Public 
opinion, having no personal gains at stake, has turned 
quite round, and is now virtuously indignant at capi- 
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talists who grind the faces of the poor, and at contractors 
who exploit the childlike simplicity of the War Office. 
Even the professors of Political Economy are a little 
shamefaced about the virtues of free competition. 
Minimum wage laws are now as “ orthodox ”’ as collective 
bargaining; and last August no economist dared so 
much as protest against our Government’s polite “ law 
of maximum.” Now even the Times is willing that Mr. 
Lloyd George should arrange for a fixed limit to the 
amount of profit that may be earned by the capitalist 
manufacturers and contractors whose premises and 
plant, staff and personal services, are to be put to do 
just whatever the War Office and the Admiralty require. 

We think such a scheme indispensable, and we hope it is 
true that it is being devised with all the brains that the 
Government can command. For experience has proved 
that it is hard to catch the capitalist Leviathan with a sling, 
or to confine him by a net. What is required is something 
modelled on the conditions imposed by law on the 
London gas companies. A standard rate of dividend 
(4 per cent.) is fixed in relation to a standard price of 
gas (3s. 2d. per 1,000 ft.). Any increase in the price 
charged to the public has to be accompanied by a decrease 
in the shareholders’ dividend. Thus, the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, which has just raised the price from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. per 1,000 ft., must lower its accustomed 
dividend by two-fifteenths per cent. for every penny 
increase in the price. - It would be quite a good thing 
for the Government to stipulate with every manufacturer 
or contractor that the prices paid to him were assumed 
to permit of such and such a rate of profit on the capital 
employed ; and that any excess of profit at the end of 
the year would have to be disposed of as the Govern- 
ment might direct—perhaps, one-third as rebate to 
the Government, one-third as “ extra war bonus” to 
the entire staff employed during the past year in pro- 
portion to their earnings, and one-third as extra profit 
to the capitalist owners. Any such “ Standardisation 
of Profit” involves, it need hardly be said, the keeping 
and auditing of accounts by public accountants, and 
their publicity so far as the Government is concerned ; 
the fixing of the nominal capital on which dividend is 
to be paid so as to exclude “ water” and of the terms 
on which additional capital is brought in; the minute 
regulation of sums set aside for depreciation, sinking 
fund, repayment of capital, reserves, and contingent 
accounts of all sorts; and the limitation of the amounts 
allowed as salaries to working partners. Without 
minute regulations of this sort the extra profits will 
simply vanish. Even with them the Government will be 
“done” by the less scrupulous firms. The majority 
of the directors of our great joint-stock companies are 
heavily interested in other concerns, in ways not always 
published to the world. Nothing can prevent the buying 
of raw material, coals, or accessories from a particular 
firm at 10 per cent. more than need be, without revela- 
tion of the fact that the two concerns are largely owned 
by the same shareholders. Nothing can prevent the 
finished wares not manufactured for the Government 
being invoiced to allied firms at rates proportionately 
far below those charged for other goods supplied. 
Moreover, the detailed regulation that will be required 
by any such standardisation of the profit of private 
capitalism, and even the very limit set to the profits 
to be gained by the men who make the boldest and most 
successful enterprises, may gp far to deprive the com- 
munity of the benefit of those features of the capitalist 
system which are really of some advantage to us. We 
may find ourselves, in our timidity, making the worst 





of both worlds. As we actually discovered with the 
London water companies, there is a point at which 
regulation and limitation become so burdensome as 
to make public ownership and administration seem 
preferable even to the most conservative individualists. 
The “ Standardisation of Profits” is indispensable in 
the present emergency with regard to firms dealing with 
the Government ; but we shall find it only a transitional 
form. Shall we go back, when the war is over, to 
‘unfettered’ private enterprise, with its shameless 
exploitation of economic weakness and public neces- 
sities ? Or shall we, in one industry after another— 
say, to begin with, in the making of armaments and 
munitions of war, in railways and in the supply of coal— 
replace capitalist by collective ownership, and adminis- 
tration for private profit by administration for public 
use ? 


MILITARY LAW IN FRANCE 
Paris : March 16th, 1915. 
O”*: of the results of the party truce in France has 


been a tacit agreement between all parties in Par- 

liament to abstain from interpellations during 
the war. The agreement has been observed, but M. Paul 
Meunier made a speech in the Chamber on March 4th which, 
although it was not in support of an interpellation, was, 
nevertheless, a severe criticism of the Government. 
M. Meunier, who is one of the ablest of the younger Radicals, 
has brought in a Bill to put an end to the state of siege 
outside the “ zone of the armies ”—a defined area which is 
considerably larger than the actual area of military opera- 
tions—and his speech of March 4th was in favour of a motion 
demanding urgency for the Bill. He quoted great Repub- 
lican authorities in support of his contention that a political 
state of siege is excusable only in case of insurrection, and 
asked where was the insurrection that justified the main- 
tenance of martial law outside the defined zone where it 
was necessary for purely military reasons that did not 
exist elsewhere. He accused the Government of abusing 
the powers given to it by the state of siege by making 
arbitrary arrests, suppressing or suspending newspapers, 
censoring articles and news that had nothing to do with 
military operations, and, generally, preventing the expression 
of opinion. M. Viviani was evidently in a state of nervous 
agitation during the speech, and, when M. Meunier quoted 
the saying of Cavour: “ Any imbecile can govern in a state 
of siege,”’ he retorted: “ All right, come and take my place.” 
M. Meunier’s speech was much applauded on the Left, 
although not by all the Socialists, some of whom reserved their 
applause for M. Viviani’s reply. That reply was an asser- 
tion of the exclusive right of the Government to say when 
martial law should be removed. M. Viviani did not, of 
course, deny that Parliament could, if it chose, abolish 
the state of siege, but he indicated that it was the duty of 
Parliament to accept the word of the Government that its 
maintenance was necessary, and he declared that the Govern- 
ment would at once resign if Parliament did not do so. 
The reason M. Viviani gave for maintaining the state of 
siege outside the zone of the armies was the necessity of 
moving troops and military supplies. He said that the 
Government had used its powers with leniency, he denied 
that there had been arbitrary arrests (a denial challenged 
by some of the Socialists, who offered to give names), and he 
declared that there was no “ political censure ” in the true 
sense of the term, but only a “ civil censure” directed 
against the publication of “ certain facts of a nature likely 
to cause disorder.” M. Viviani also made the objection 
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usually made just now to criticism of any kind, that 
M. Meunier’s speech would damage the country abroad. 

M. Meunier withdrew his demand for urgency, and the 
Bill was sent to a committee. It is probable that no more 
will be heard of it, but the incident was significant, for 
M. Meunier said what a good many people are beginning to 
say in private, or, at least, to think. Nobody denies that 
martial law is necessary in the military zone, but it is not 
immediately obvious that civilians must be tried by court- 
martial, instead of by the ordinary courts, in Marseilles, 
Toulouse, or Bordeaux, because of the movements of troops 
and transports. The real reason why the Government 
insists on maintaining martial law throughout France must 
probably be found in M. Viviani’s not very happy allusion 
to the publication of “facts of a nature likely to cause 
disorder.”” What facts are there which must be concealed 
from the French people lest they should become disorderly ? 
In my opinion, the Government is unnecessarily nervous ; 
I see no signs of incipient disorder. There is considerable 
lassitude, and at the same time a tendency to irritability, 
the result of nervous tension; but, considering the terrible 
suffering of every kind that the war is causing, the French 
people seem to me extraordinarily patient. 

If there is any danger, it is caused by the suppression of 
opinion. When people are not allowed to talk they are 
apt to brood, especially if they have nothing to do, as is 
the case at present with too many people in France; and 
it is when they begin to brood that they become dangerous. 
So far as one can judge, opinion is even less free at present 
in France than in Germany, and much less free than in 
England. I doubt whether Karl Liebknecht would still be 
at liberty if he were a Frenchman, and I am sure that no 
French paper would be allowed to publish articles such as 
one or two that have recently appeared in Vorwdrts. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Common Sense About the War would cer- 
tainly have been scized here, and both Mr. Shaw and his 
publisher would probably have made the acquaintance of a 
court-martial. M. Romain Rolland is obliged to publish 
his articles in Geneva. Moreover, the right of public 
meeting has not been entirely abolished in Germany, as 
it has here. I mentioned in a previous letter the Prefect 
who ordered the mayors of his department to arrest persons 
who talked of peace in private conversations ; he has now 
been emulated by the Prefect of Deux-Sévres, who has 
instructed his mayors to prevent dealers in picture postcards 
from offering for sale cards on which there is a phrase 
expressing a desire for peace. Follies of this kind, which 
make the authorities ridiculous, are not disavowed by the 
Government, whose agents the Prefects are, and are applauded 
in the Press, which, at any other time, would laugh at them. 
Even if the use of reason is out of place in time of war, as 
M. Alfred Capus thinks, a sense of humour might sometimes 
be useful; it is at present painfully lacking in France. The 
intellectual atmosphere here reminds one of nothing so 
much as that which existed at the time of the Dreyfus 
affair. There is the same moral terrorism, this time backed 
by martial law, and people seem to be afraid to say even in 
private what they think. They even seem afraid to think. 
One has the impression, in talking to men who, before the 
war, were perfectly reasonable and even exceptionally 
intelligent, that they hold certain opinions as matters of 
faith, into the grounds of which they are afraid to inquire 
lest they should discover them to be mistaken. 

As for the censors their stupidity passes belief; they have 
broken out again badly, after a short interval of comparative 
sanity, and during the last few days have given us news- 
papers with whole columns and half-pages blanked out. 
On Sunday they suppressed in the Temps a perfectly harmless 
and discreet leader on the objections of the United States 


to the naval policy of the Allies, which they allowed the 
Temps to publish yesterday. But perhaps nothing has 
made so bad an impression as the refusal of the Government 
to give any public information about casualties. [py 
Germany lists of casualties have been regularly published 
since the beginning of the war ; here we have never had one 
and the Government will not allow any figures to be =m 
tioned in the papers. Moreover, although the families of 
men killed, taken prisoners, or seriously wounded are 
supposed to be informed privately they have great difficulty 
in obtaining information. Inquiries through the officia] 
channels that were indicated at the beginning of the war 
are quite useless; the only reply ever received is that the 
man in question is “ presumed to be in good health.” It 
has been discovered in so many cases, after a reply of this 
kind had been given several times, that the man inquired 
about had been killed months before, that the public is 
now convinced that no genuine inquiries are made and that 
the reply is a stereotyped one. There are thousands of 
men whose families have had no news of them for months, 
and do not know whether they are dead or alive. One or 
two papers that have got hold of lists of killed and wounded 
or of prisoners have been prevented by the censors from 
publishing them. The natural result of all this is that 
various estimates of casualties, many of which are no doubt 
exaggerated, are circulated; it is, for instance, a common 
belief that the number of killed alone is about half a million. 
However serious the actual figures may be, their publication 
could not do so much harm as the present policy. 

Almost as much harm is done by the extraordinary 
efforts to keep men under the colours from any personal 
contact with their families. Not only is no leave given in 
the French army, but even wounded men who are con- 
valescent are not allowed to go home unless they are per- 
manently disabled and finally liberated from military 
service. Then they are sent home without any provision 
being made for them, to share with their wives the shilling 
a day granted by the State. The conclusion is inevitably 
drawn that the Government fears either that the spirit of the 
army is such that it might demoralise the civilians or vice 
versa. 

It is impossible to escape from the horns of a dilemma 
in this regard. If all these measures are necessary, the 
state of feeling in France is alarming ; if, on the other hand, 
the state of feeling is as satisfactory as M. Viviani declared 
it to be on March 4th, the measures are unnecessary. 
M. Viviani said the Government had absolute confidence in 
the people; it must be admitted that the action of the 
Government could not be other than it is if it had no con- 
fidence at all. My own conviction is that the Government 
can and ought to have confidence in the people and that 
this policy of distrust and obscurantism is a grave mistake. 
The only time when the people of Paris have shown signs 
of dangerous nervosity was at the end of August when they 
discovered that the truth had been concealed from them ; 
when the Government took them into its confidence, they 
at once rose to the occasion magnificently. The French 
people deserve something better than to be treated like 
children. If there is any discontent, it would be wiser to 
allow it free expression than to force it to smoulder under 
the surface ; sooner or later it will break out, in spite of 
martial law and the press censorship. If there are people 
who want peace at any price they are certainly in a small 
minority, and that would at once be made evident if they 
were allowed to express their opinions. The only result of 
suppressing them is to excite sympathy in their favour 
and to give the impression that the Government is afraid 
of them. One can hardly imagine any speech or newspaper 
article likely to do more harm than a public declaration 
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by the Prime Minister that there are “facts” which, if 
they were known, would lead to disorder. 

In no country is a policy of repression more dangerous 
than in France. The French people are extraordinarily 
patient and submissive up to a certain point; they will 
put up for quite a long time with conduct on the part of 
officials which in England would at once lead to protests. 
But, when the point is reached, they have a habit of exploding 
suddenly and making a clean sweep of things; and it is 
not always easy to know when the point will be reached. 
The present situation confirms me in the opinion that I 
have always held that the Socialist party made a great 
mistake in consenting to be represented in the Government. 
The comments of the Humanité on the debate of March 4th 
showed how the party is embarrassed by its ministerial 
connection. The Humanité agreed with M. Meunier that 
the state of siege has been abused; it even said what 
M. Meunier had not mentioned, that the military authorities 
who have now the control of the country too often treat the 
civil authorities with arrogance and contempt, but it hesi- 
tated to follow M. Meunier in demanding the restoration of 
civil government outside the military zone. Had the 
Socialist party retained its independence, its official organ 
could hardly have hesitated on such a question. Perhaps 
an Opposition is more than ever necessary at the present 
moment, not a factious or carping Opposition animated by 
the party spirit, but such an Opposition as exists in England. 
It was, I believe, proposed in certain quarters in England 
to form a Coalition Government during the war; the 
experience of France shows how wise it was not to put the 
proposal into practice. R. E. D. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

RAVELLING in a railway train recently 

with a copy of Tom Paine’s Rights of Man 

(which has just been reissued in Everyman’s 

Library) for companion, we experienced what we 
could not help regarding at the time as an atrocious 
violation of the rights of man ourselves. There were 
only two other travellers in the carriage, a soldier 
and a sailor, both of them sitting with their backs 
to the engine. The soldier almost immediately, with- 
out a word, shut the sliding door at his side of the 
carriage, and the sailor, after a moment's attempt to 
slumber, looked up at the window on his side, perceived 
with horror that it was open to the extent of about an 
inch, leaped to his feet and closed it, also without a 
by-your-leave to anybody—that is, to us. We made 
no protest, reflecting that, after all, it was natural that 
men who had to live a great deal in the open air should 
detest the open air. Indeed, the taste for the open air— 
a taste to which we plead guilty—seems to be the product 
of a highly artificial civilisation in which it is so difficult 
to breathe that every breath is precious. Even while 
admitting this, however, we felt that we had a right to 
be artificial, and that the soldier and sailor had no right 
to be natural at our expense. They were a majority, 
no doubt, and could make out a fairly good democratic 
case against keeping the window open. But then they 
were: a majority with its back to the engine, and a 
majority with its back to the engine has no right to 
tyrannise over a minority facing the engine. We did 
not, we may say, dispute the point with the soldier and 
sailor : they represented might if not right. We sat 
quietly in our corner, meditating now on the Black Hole 


of Calcutta and now on the rights of man. Here was 
one of the rights of man which, if it had been violated by 
a king or a government instead of by a fellow-passenger, 
would have called forth a long procession of martyrs 
in its defence. Who knows, indeed, if it has not already 
produced its martyrs? Sir James Barrie wrote a play 
some time ago in which a woman murdered a man over 
a question of opening the window of a railway-carriage. 
Who that has travelled much has not frequently wit- 
nessed squabblings between the fussy passenger who is 
afraid of draughts and the fussy passenger who is still 
more afraid of germs ? There are few questions over which 
men feel more strongly. Even the most excitable of 
patriots will find himself able to tolerate a pro-German 
more easily than a man who without a “ Do you mind?” 
insists upon shutting the window. “ By what right,” 
he will demand, “do you shut the window?” “ By 
what right,” the other will retort, “do you keep the 
window open?” Has either of them, the onlooker 
may wonder, any right in the matter whatever. He 
may have a right prescribed by custom, but has he any 
natural right? If the passenger sitting with his face 
to the engine has a right to.keep the window open, how 
wide open has he the right to keep it? Obviously 
he has not the right to keep it wide open in all cir- 
cumstances—in a snowstorm, for instance. There 
may come a point at which the assertion of his rights 
seriously interferes with the comfort of other people, 
and a minority has no right to trample on a majority. 
His right is, in fact, limited in a score of ways. 
One day he may have the right to have an inch of 
window open: the next day he may have a right to a 
foot: the next toa yard. “ The exercise of the natural 
rights of every man,”’ affirmed the National Assembly of 
France in its Declaration of the Rights of Men and of 
Citizens, “has no other limits than those which are 
necessary to secure to every other man the free exercise 
of the same rights; and these limits are determinable 
only by law.” The law can certainly determine the 
limits, but, if any such thing as natural rights exist, the 
law can no more infallibly determine what these are than 
can this or that citizen. The law can give the passenger 
facing the engine the power to exercise his right to open 
the window ; but the right itself, in the eyes of most 
passengers, comes from nature, and to assert it is an act 
of almost religious necessity. 

Perhaps since the days of Tom Paine discussion of the 
rights of man has been pursued rather languorously. 
Those who believed that the assertion of what they chose 
to describe as the rights of man would redeem the world 
with miraculous speed were disappointed, and Mazzini 
wrote The Duties of Man to remind the world that the 
citizen’s conception of duty was at least as important 
a matter as the citizen’s conception of rights, if not 
considerably more important. The rights of man, 
liberty, and various other things for which men died 
heroically at the end of the eighteenth century, became 
subjects for the scorn of popular philosophers in the 
middle of the nineteenth, and not without reason. 
Liberty was annexed by the manufacturers and de- 
graded into the liberty to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest, while the rights of man frequently did 
not even include the right to work or the right to live, 
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but were whittled down to the right to starve. The 
chief right of man that remained to all appearance after 
the most desperate revolution in history was the right 
of the bourgeois to be as rich a bourgeois as he could. 
The divine right of property still survived generations 
after the divine right of kings had perished. Most of the 
other rights of man seemed little more than dangerous 
superstitions, imperilling this right. Even the right to 
be free—in the sense of the right to be free to give one’s 
labour for money instead of giving it for food and 
shelter—was not conceded without jeering. Later came 
many critics of politics who questioned whether man 
had any natural rights at all. They maintained that the 
rights of man were not his birthright, but were given to 
him by society for its own convenience. They assumed 
that the State possessed the right to confer rights, 
though the citizens, without whom the State could not 
exist, possessed by nature no rights whatsoever. This 
theory of rights seems to us to be untenable unless we 
admit with the modern German that the State is Might 
and that Might is Right. At the same time, it is in 
practice true that apart from the State we have no 
rights that are worth even a mess of pottage. Have we 
the right to live? No absolute right, says the State. 
Our right to live is not recognised if we commit a 
murder; and, if war breaks out, the conscriptionist 
State makes no more account of our right to live than if 
it were acobweb. “II faut vivre,” said the thief to the 
judge, in the famous anecdote. “Je n’en vois pas la 
nécessité,” replied the judge as he sentenced him to be 
hanged. That is typical of the attitude of the State to 
one after another of what are considered to be the rights 
of man. Have we the right to die? No absolute right, 
declares the State again. Try to commit suicide, and 
the police will hale you before the magistrate like a 
pickpocket. If you have neither the right to live nor the 
right to die, however, how can it be said that you have 
any rights at all? Caligula had the right to appoint his 
horse consul, but it was not a natural, it was an acquired 
right. Herod had the right to order a massacre of the 
innocents, but that right, too, came not from nature but 
from his position. As regards natural rights, the only 
rights we can be confident about are the right to equality, 
the right to justice. If we have not the right to live, we 
have at least as much right to live as anybody else. If 
we have not the right to die, we have at least as much 
right to die as anybody else. ‘‘ Men are born,” declared 
the French National Assembly, “ and always continue, 
free and equal in respect of their rights.” That is the 
fundamental right of man. That is the principle of 
perfect justice. No theory of the rights of man is of any 
value except in so far as it is an attempt to formulate 
justice as a working principle. It is to justice, not 
merely to the rights of man, that the French Revolution 
raised a lasting monument. 

It would scarcely be possible to exaggerate what 
civilisation owes to the passion for that vague object, 
the rights of man. We may never have known exactly 
what the rights of man were, but we have never failed to 
see In greater or smaller numbers that they were some- 
thing worth fighting for. “The end of all political 


associations ”—we again quote the French declaration 
—" is the preservation of the natural and imprescriptible 


rights of man; and these rights are Liberty, Property, 
Security, and Resistance of Oppression.”’ These are 
certainly the rights for which men have fought oftenest, 
but none of them is more absolute than the right to live 
or the right to die. We do not recognise any of these 
rights except within limits at the present moment. We 
do not hesitate to interfere with the liberty or security 
of the enemy alien, or with the property of the manu- 
facturer or the householder, or with the anti-recruiter’s 
right to resist what he considers oppression. In one 
sense the war on the part of the Allies may be said to 
have for its object the recovery of these rights for 
Europe in general. But meanwhile it wipes them out of 
existence so far as concerns the individual. Of most 
people it may be said that they acquiesce in the tem- 
porary interference with their rights in order to make 
sure of their permanent enjoyment afterwards. But, 
according to the Revolutionary theory, natural rights 
are inalienable rights. Even Conservative politicians 
now insist that the right to be free is a right which no 
man can alienate: we are forbidden on this principle to 
sell ourselves into slavery at however high a price. This 
is regarded by the impatient as sheer irony, because 
economic slavery at its worst is scarcely a more fortunate 
condition than the older sort of servitude. But let us 
not depreciate the difference. Civilisation is the con- 
tinuous discovery of the rights of man, and the discovery 
of the right not to be a slave was a mighty step towards 
higher and happier discoveries. In a thousand years 
men will probably have discovered all sorts of human 
rights which we do not as yet recognise as such. This 
merely means that our ideas of justice will have grown 
clearer. The rights of man exist already in the world of 
ideal justice. It is the work of the State not to confer 
them, but to recognise them and to create a condition of 
things in which they can gloriously exist. 


BACK TO LISTER 


CCEPTING, unlike the great host of surgeons, 
A the work of Pasteur upon the nature of 


fermentation, and arguing from the evident 
resemblance between fermentative and inflammatory 
processes, Lister sought some potent “ antiseptic,” as 
he called it, that should kill the microbes which he 
suspected as the cause of innumerable surgical disasters. 
Beginning with what was in fact little better than a 
“crude German creosote,” he next used pure carbolic 
acid. His problem was to save limbs and lives after 
compound fracture. These were not cases for finesse or 
half-measures. He was merciless to himself and his 
assistants. For his own fingers, which were always 
rough, he used a “ strong mixture,” containing carbolic 
acid—* 1 in 20 ”—and corrosive sublimate. Few skins 
could stand it. Next, arguing from the apparent im- 
portance of aerial invasion, he devised a carbolic spray, 
in order to catch microbes that might fall upon a wound, 
and kill them. Few lungs could stand it. Many of his 
followers had to choose between giving up surgery oF the 
spray. As for the patient, Lister applied pure carbolic 
acid, a formidable caustic, producing local death of 
tissues; but from the very first his results were un- 
paralleled in the records of surgery. 
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Then began the elaboration of the more modern 
methods. Surgeons who abandoned the spray found 
that they obtained as good results without it. Entirely 
unconcerned that the enemy should blaspheme—for the 
method was then known as the “spray and gauze 
method ’’—Lister abandoned the spray also. From the 
first he saw that carbolic acid did injury to the patient’s 
tissues, as well as microbes, and accordingly he diluted 
his solutions where he thought he could. Always his 
results improved. The Times was justified in the 
piquant comment that his arguments grew stronger as 
his solutions grew weaker. 

Then Metchnikoff, happily still defending Paris, 
published his discovery of the function of the white 
blood cells. The demonstration of phagocytosis involved 
condemnation, at least in principle, of whatever drugs or 
surgical substances should be found to lower the power 
of phagocytes. Metchnikoff found that nearly all drugs 
injure the phagocytes, and from that day the medical 
reputation of alcohol, carbolic acid and a host of drugs 
besides began to wane. Lister’s followers began to 
evolve a technique which should be called aseptic 
instead of antiseptic, and in which the use of antiseptics 
should be reduced to a minimum, or abolished altogether. 
This was only following along the lines of development 
initiated by Lister himself, and at its best, under ideal 
conditions, it did exceedingly well. Lister watched this 
evolution with critical sympathy. For himself, he never 
ceased to use his potent antiseptics, mercilessly at least 
as regarded his own skin, and his results were admirable. 
The modern aseptic surgeon speaks of “‘ stitch abscesses,” 
and regards them as unavoidable accidents, involving no 
reflection on his skill. They are due to the presence of 
unkilled microbes in the sebaceous glands at the roots 
of the hairs, ready to assert themselves when the vitality 
of the skin is lowered by a not necessarily too tight stitch. 
Lister never had stitch abscesses, but he really sterilised 
the patient’s skin. 

The aseptic method never involved nor will involve 
the abandonment of all antiseptics, in fact. The most 
potent of all antiseptics, which is heat, is used indis- 
pensably, to say nothing of alcohol, which the surgeon 
uses to cleanse his skin. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple between the two methods, and very much less of 
degree than the names would indicate. To substitute 
superheated steam, in which nothing can live, for carbolic 
acid is not to abandon the antiseptic principle. In the 
records of controversy there is nothing more shameless 
than the allegations made, in the interests of a certain 
propaganda, against the personal honour of Lister, 
on the ground that, having found himself wrong, he 
never had the honesty to say so. 

The present war is furnishing only too tragic and 
complete an exposure of the assertion that the antiseptic 
method was a fraud, and that its own begetters have 
abandoned it in favour of simple cleanliness. The aseptic 
method is very admirable in civil surgery, amid the 
resources of a specially constructed theatre, with ample 
time, numerous assistants, and in the right kind of case. 
Surgeons trained therein applied their methods, as best 
they could, to the poor fellow who had lain for hours in 
the filthy mud of a trench before night fell and he could 
be removed, and found that they failed. In the early 


part of the campaign, when our men were fighting over 
the notorious tetanus area of the Marne, forty per cent. 
of the wounded were infected with the microbe of 
Kitasato, which forms’spores of high resistance. When 
a wound is thus infected, what is the use of talking 
smooth things about asepsis ? Until experience taught 
them, our surgeons too often failed. Lister did not fail. 
He had every kind of horribly infected wound to treat 
in his wards, and he abolished sepsis—hospital gangrene, 
tetanus and all. 

But your strong carbolic acid causes local death, say 
the critics. Indeed it does, but so does septic infection, 
and which is the more dangerous, a septic slough, or a 
sterile slough, impregnated with carbolic acid ? Labora- 
tory experiments provide another objection. From the 
local area of invasion a few microbes can usually be 
traced, that have succeeded in penetrating into the body 
by the lymph or blood vessels. Of what avail is it, then, 
to apply a powerful local antiseptic if some microbes 
have already given you the slip? But Lister abolished 
surgical fever, we repeat. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand why. The phagocytes, and the fixed cells of 
phagocytic type, in the bone marrow, the spleen and the 
lymph glands, are quite equal to the task of dealing with 
a few invaders who cannot be reinforced. They need 
no more be feared than the few Turks who succeeded in 
crossing the Suez Canal when the main body was dis- 
posed of. 

Such were the arguments submitted by Sir Rickman 
Godlee, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
his lecture at the Royal Institution the other day, 
under the title “‘ Back to Lister.” He and Sir Watson 
Cheyne have succeeded in bringing their long experience 
and their close personal acquaintance with the methods 
and results of Lister himself—who is already only a 
tradition to the younger surgeons—to bear upon the 
surgical problems of this campaign, which are in some 
respects unprecedented. Mr. C. J. Bond, of Leicester, 
a surgeon long of international rank, and a student 
still, has made independent observations which are in 
agreement with theirs. Results have steadily improved, 
and doubtless will improve. Since a date in January 
no cases of tetanus at all have occurred among our 
wounded. Even strong carbolic acid may be resisted 
for a time by the spores of the bacillus tetani, and 
to attack it with anything less potent is evidently 
useless. Careful experiments are now being conducted 
with numerous antiseptics, upon bacillary cultures in 
the laboratory, in order to compare the range and effi- 
ciency of their bactericidal power. Meanwhile, carbolic 
acid, after very nearly fifty years, holds the field. We 
need not go back to the spray which Lister himself 
abandoned. Effective aerial invasion is as little to be 
feared as in the case of London, for the possible numbers 
are too small. Nor shall we abandon rubber gloves, 
which surely cannot impair the surgeon’s dexterity more 
than the cutaneous damage done by Lister's “ strong 
mixture.” But in essentials we must return to his 
methods, at least in military surgery. We cannot hope 
to abolish sepsis until we abolish war. Until that day all 
soldiers, under all flags, should bless the names of the 
immortal trio, French, English and Russian, to whom we 

owe what there is of merciful science in war. LENS. 
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Correspondence 


THE PROBLEM OF TO-MORROW 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN 

Sir,—The writer of the interesting article ‘“‘ The Problem of 
To-morrow ”’ says in regard to the birth-rate in various European 
countries: “In a few years’ time we [Germany, France. and 
England, are all likely to be on much the same level.” I think, 
however, he has overlooked the fact that it takes many years— 
indeed, a lifetime—before the effects of a fall in the birth-rate in 
one year have been completely felt by the community. As I 
have dealt with this subject at some length in the current number 
of the Nineteenth Century, I will be brief here. The first effect of 
a fall in the birth-rate is to increase the proportion of persons 
at all ages in the population who are above one year of age, and, 
since infant mortality is so high, the decrease in the proportion 
of infants tends to bring down the general death-rate. But as 
time passes the influence of the reduced birth-rate is more and 
more felt in the higher ages, increasing the proportion of elderly 
persons in the population, and thus tending to raise the death- 
rate and still further to lower the birth-rate. The effect of a fall 
during a single year travels like a wave along the whole genera- 
tion, but of course in reality a new wave is started each year. 

The point to be realised for purposes of comparison is that in 
this country the fall in the birth-rate began about 1877—38 years 
ago—and consequently we are only now reaching the period in 
which its effects upon both the death-rate and birth-rate will 
become marked. In Germany a slight fall occurred in the later 
years of the last century, but practically no appreciable decline 
took place before 1902. Thus as regards the immediate future 
Germany starts with an advantage of at least 20 years over us. 
Moreover, the German birth-rate is still considerably higher 
than ours. 

Another point is that, since the infant mortality rate in Germany 
is so much higher than in this country, Germany has much more 
scope for reducing her death-rate, and thus compensating for the 
fall in the birth-rate, than we have. Having regard to the in- 
creasing age constitution in this country which almost certainly 
must occur, it is probable that no further fall in the death-rate 
can be expected. The last few years already show a tendency 
towards a rise, and we shall be fortunate if we can maintain the 
present rate. An increase to the rates prevailing in France and 
in Ireland is more likely to occur.—Yours, etc., 

WituiaM A. BREND. 

King’s Bench Walk, E.C. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sim,—The interesting article in last week’s issue under the 
above title was published none too soon, for the vital statistics 
of 1914, which have just been issued, show that the problem is 
more urgent than your contributor admits. 

Each year the Registrars-General of England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland publish an estimate of the population on 
June 30th, based on births, deaths, and migration. The figures 
for 1914 are given below, from which will be seen that during 
the 3} years since the Census the population increased by 843,123, 
or 1°87 per cent. When we remember that during the decade 
1901-1911 the increase was at the rate of 9-1 per cent., we see 
that the rate has been halved. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Census of 1914 

1911 (April). June 30th. 
England and Wales 36,070,492 36,960,684 
Scotland oes 4,760,904 4,728,590 
Ireland ... 4,390,219 4,375,554 
United Kingdom 45,221,615 46,064,828 


What is more noteworthy is that Scotland now follows Ireland 
in having a decreasing population. In fact, the population of 
Scotland has been slowly decreasing since 1911. 

The natural increase of population (excess of births over deaths) 
was 438,000 in 1914, compared with 450,000 in 1913. Increase 
of population, however, depends also on migration. The 
** balance outward ” of British subjects in 1913 was 268,485, but 
fell in 1914, owing partly to the war, to 63,510. So fortunately 
a more substantial increase of population (though even then a 
poor one) was experienced in 1914. 

Your contributor points out that the death-rate may be 
expected to rise during the coming decades. May I point out 


that we have probably passed the point of lowest death-rate 
already ? During the last three years the death-rate in England 


and Wales has been rising slowly, and the natural increase slowly 
falling. The figures are as follows :— 


Birth-rate. Death-rate. Natural Increase 
1912 23°8 13°3 10°5 
1913 23°9 13°7 10°2 
1914 23°77 140 9°77 


Thus in the last two years the “ natural increase ” has fallen by 
nearly 1 per 1,000, and everything points to a further reduction 
in the immediate future. The birth-rate will continue to fal] 
not only because of the restriction of births mentioned in your 
article, but also owing to the decline in the proportion of married 
persons and the increasing age at marriage. The death-rate will 
continue in all probability to rise, because the decline resulting 
from improved conditions is becoming progressively less, and the 
effect of reducing the number of births has been to increase the 
number of elderly persons, who experience a much greater rate 
of mortality. It is not generally realised how rapidly we are 
becoming a nation of old people. In the decade 1901-1911 the 
population of England and Wales increased by 10°9 per cent. ; 
the population over fifty, however, increased by 20°8 per cent. 
Thus the elder population are increasing twice as fast as the whole 
population. 

It is thus quite likely that in a very few years the natural 
increase will fall one or two points to 6 or 7 per 1,000, and then 
we only need a “ boom ” year of emigration like 1912 or 1913 to 
reach a population practically stationary. In 1912 the “ emigra- 
tion rate ” was 5°9 per 1,000. How soon will the rate of natural 
increase fall to this amount ? We cannot say, but the effect of 
the war will doubtless bring it nearer.—Yours, etc., 

March 23rd. J. W. Drxon, F.S.S. 


THE EXILED MEMBERS OF THE DUMA 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Even at these times of general hypocrisy and loss of all 
sense of fairness and proportion, it seems strange that a journal 
which, like Tuk New STaTesMan, claims to voice the thought 
of progress and Socialism should make it a point to defend 
Russian reaction and despotism and to sneer at and slander the 
Socialist members of the Russian Duma, a body of men of which 
any country in the world might be proud to claim them as her 
own. You say: “ The facts are that the leader of the five accused 
members, Petrovsky, was found guilty (apparently he did not 
deny the charge) of planning to circulate a manifesto among the 
troops at the front urging them to refrain from killing their 
German brothers.” Any one who read the report of the trial 
in the Russian Press and the formal sentence will tell you that 
your facts are completely wrong, and that the five members have 
been tried and the other seven members arrested only on the 
charge of belonging to a body which is no more criminal than any 
Socialist Party in this country.—Yours, ete., W. Maisky. 

25 Milton Road, Highgate, N. 

March 22nd. 


[Our correspondent has apparently seen only the first sentence 
of the “act of accusation” on which Petrovsky was found guilty. 
The full text was as follows : 


Whether G. I. Petrovsky is guilty of having been, in the year 1914, 
within the frontiers of the Russian Empire, a member of an association 
which had for the object of its activities, in accordance with the pro- 
gramme and rules of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, 
the conversion by force of the existing order of government in Russia, 
established by law, into a democratic republic ; in connection with 
which, he, Petrovsky, as a member of this association and for the 
furthering of its aims, was present on November 4th, 1914, at a secret 
meeting of the members of this association, at the flat of the woman 
Gavrilova, at house No. 28, on the Viborg High Road at Oserki, where 
was discussed the sending to the local branches of the organisation 
of already prepared manifestoes, drafted under the orders of the execu- 
tive of the central committee of the association, concerning the activity 
of the association during the progress of the present war; in which 
manifestoes, after the declaration that “ from the point of view of the 
working class and of the labouring masses of all the nations of Russia, 
the defeat of the monarchy of the Tsar and of its armies, would be of 
extremely little consequence,” the absolute necessity was urged of 
carrying on on all sides the propaganda of the social revolution among 
the army and at the theatre of war, and that weapons should be directed 
not against their brothers, the hired slaves of other countries, but 
against the reactionary bourgeois governments, the undoubted urgency 
for the organisation of such a propaganda in all languages by groups 
in the armies of all nations, and the necessity for the propaganda, as 
one of their first watchwords, of the republics of Germany, Poland, 
Russia, etc., on an equal footing with the conversion of all the separate 
governments of Europe into a republican united states. 


It will be seen that the facts are exactly as we stated them. 
We certainly had not the smallest intention of sneering at the 
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Socialist members of the Duma, still less at the self-sacrificing 
idealism which inspires their revolutionary and anti-militarist 
propaganda ; but the unfortunate fact remains that to carry 
on such propaganda “‘ among the army and at the theatre of 
war” at the present time is to invite martyrdom. Unless M. 
Petrovsky and his colleagues were falsely accused—which 
apparently is suggested by no one—there is no country in the 
world where they would not be indicted and punished as criminals. 
To treat the case, therefore, as a typical example of the tyrannical 
methods of the Russian bureaucracy is both unjust and unwise.— 
Ep. NS.] 


AN INDIAN ENTENTE 
To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The letter from Sir W. Wedderburn published in your 
issue of March 6th is most opportune. As a member of the 
Council of the National Union of Women Workers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, federated with the International Council of 
Women, I venture to say that the clue to an Indian entente is 
ready to hand. 

Australia and Canada possess their National Councils of Women, 
also federated to the I.C.W. New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Turkey have their hon. vice-presidents, as the National Councils 
are not yet formed. Egypt and China have correspondents. 
Why should not India fall into line? She is not even on a par 
with other countries, having no vice-presidents or even a corre- 
spondent. The president of the International Council of Women 
is British—i.e. the Countess of Aberdeen—which is surely another 
reason why the omission should be rectified. 

The necessary link with Great Britain might be an advisory 
committee composed of Indian and British men and women 
resident in this country. Of these latter, some would probably 
be elected to serve on the International Executive Committee, 
the International Standing Committee, etc. Each Indian province 
and Native State might have its own president and other officers, 
and each be linked up with the National Council of Women 
Workers of India, headed, may we hope, by a Vice-Reine.— 
Yours, ete., 

March 16th. 


THE LL.P. AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
S1r,—I hope you will allow me to say a word or two in reply 

to the letter from Mr. Malcolm Murray in your last week’s issue. 

It is quite untrue to assert that the Labour Leader has held 
(1) that Britain was as much to blame as Germany during the 
pre-war negotiations, (2) that there has never been an agreement 
to make Belgium a neutral country, or (3) that the whole war is 
the result of a Russian plot. We have more than once declared 
our opinion to be that Sir Edward Grey strove for peace during 
the negotiations, that Germany’s action in violating Belgium 
was an inexcusable crime, and that the war is the result of the 
foreign policies of all the Great Powers involved.—Y ours, etc., 
D. Fenner Brockway, 

Editor of the Labour Leader. 


M. E. R. Martin. 


30 Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester, 
March 17th. 


[As this letter reached us just too late for publication last week, 
we have communicated its contents to Mr. Malcolm Murray, 
whose letter we print below.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—Mr. Brockway will find, if he refers to my letter again, 
that he attributes to me a statement I did not make. I did not 
say the Labour Leader held these opinions ; my complaint on the 
contrary, was that it was almost impossible to make out what 
opinions the Labour Leader did hold. I said, ** it was left to the 
reader to infer,” etc. That the inferences mentioned above were 
made by men of more than average intelligence, I have abundant 
evidence from conversations and debates with members of the 
I.L.P. They were justified, I think, in assuming that the 
opinions expressed in the great majority of the signed articles 
represented the attitude of the Labour Leader.—Y ours, etc., 

MALCOLM MuRRAY 

34 Hilton Place, Aberdeen 

March 22nd. 


A SLIP OF THE PEN 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Stm,—May one who always has looked forward to the weekly 
arrival of his New STaresman since the first number came out, 





and who appreciates it, if it were possible, still more in his present 
isolation, venture on a tiny criticism, and ask you, for the sake 
of traditional English and a sailor’s susceptibilities, not to speak 
of the “* Queen Elizabeth with its 15-in. guns ” ? 

I should like in addition to tell you of my special delight 
in the weekly article—sermon, it might well be called, if the word 
were not vitiated—which you have lately introduced, of which 
the latest example to reach me is “ On Fashing Yourselves ” ; 
and also to thank you for putting forward such sound views on 
the functions of the Navy.—Yours, etc., 

H.M.S. No. 6, 

Special Service Squadron. 
March 15th. 


Bastt HA. 


FOLK DANCING 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—If I venture to criticise one sentence in the review 
“Literary Gentlemen” in the current number of THE NEw 
StTaTEsMAN, I hope it will not be assumed that I do not appreciate 
the vivacious author’s spirited revival of a mode of wit that has 
been too long neglected. Like all your readers, I enjoy it, and I 
merely enquire whether alliteration’s aid might not have been 
secured as well by stricter accuracy. For what the dons wore 
were not “ braces and bowler hats,” but bells and baldrics, which 
is what the peasants wore who danced for many centuries before 
the dons. Nor would the writer have thought the revival gloomy 
if he could have visited, say, Mr. Cecil Sharp’s Summer School at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Possibly in happier times he may correct 
his impression, and may realise that an art, whether it be dancing 
or the writing of epigram, is not necessarily academic because 
it is practised by members of a university.— Yours, etc., 

R. J. E. Trippy 

Northampton. 

March 15th. 


KILTER 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN, 


Srr,—In your issue of January 23rd your reviewer, speaking 
of a book by Mr. Walter Lippman, an American, is apparently 
bewildered by the use of “ kilter,”” which seems to him a strange 
and non-understandable Americanism. “On the whole, the 
most striking thing in the book is that strange word, * kilter.’ ” 
Then he has apparently never heard of * junk ’’ save as a Chinese 
vessel or a form of pork. Strange that good old English words 
should thus be unrecognised in the land of their birth, But the 
above is but another of the innumerable instances proving that 
we Americans write better English than you do, “ better”’ in 
the sense of clinging to more of the usages accepted in the times 
when standards were being made. Any good dictionary would 
have told your reviewer that “ kilter ’’ was an old English word, 
formerly spelled “ kelter,” and that to be “out of kelter” 
meant to be out of good order or good condition. My Webster 
gives the following quotation from Barrow: “ If the organs of 
prayer be out of kelter or out of tune, how can we pray ?” 

** Junk,”’ your reviewer's dictionary would have also told him, 
is an old English word for old pieces of rope, no longer usable as 
ropes, and therefore used for any other odd occasion which came 
handy, such as making oakum, etc., etc. It is an easy extension 
of it, then, to any material, no longer usable for its original 
purposes, but still available for sundry odds and ends. Iron 
machinery, then, when no longer usable, and taken to pieces, 
and sold for any use to which old iron is fit, is appropriately 
called “ junk,” and so on with any other material in similar 
condition.—Y ours, etc., 

Danie. S. Gace. 

Westminster College, 

Fulton, Missouri, U.S.A. 
March 5th. 


THE FIGHTING PARSON 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


S1r,—The able writer of your article on “* The Fighting Parson ”’ 
in your current issue (I may, by the by, congratulate him on 
his conclusion) gives many historical examples of the fighting 
parson. But he does not go far enough back. The true pro- 
genitor of this militant breed was that companion of Our Lord 
who drew a sword and smote off the servant of the High Priest’s 
ear. His conduct was not, I think, commended.—Yours, ete., 

W. L. R. Raw inson. 
Ealing 
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Miscellany 


THE LIFE OF MAN 


" LORY to God!” said a voice, clear above the 
(5 voices of the jabbering multitude that filled 
Filipoff’s enormous café. 

I looked up and saw that Grekky, the last person I had 
expected to find in Moscow, was looking down at me and 
smiling, as if nothing in the world could have been more en- 
chanting than the sightof afriend eating ham at amarble table. 

Grekky is a Jew, an actor, and twenty, with the blue eyes 
and waving brown hair proper to a jeune premier, a lithe and 
handsome creature, who treasures a false belief that he looks 
like a European. 

“Glory to God!” he repeated, as he sat down. “ Here 
am I stranded in Moscow. Not one single kopeck in my 
pocket. And don’t know anybody except another actor in 
the same straits.” 

I saw that I was destined to play the part he looked, 
and, in the grateful réle of deus ex machina, began by ordering 
a supper which he ate ravenously. 

“But what has happened?” I asked. “ You left St. 
Petersburg’’—it was St. Petersburg then—‘“ to play in 
Andréeff’s Life of Man, the most popular piece of the 
day. Your salary was to be fifty roubles a month; 
and here you are stranded. Was the company so 
absolutely rotten ? ” 

* But no, but no,” he cried. ‘‘ We were a colossal success. 
Theatres packed. You ought to have seen me as the young 
man in the first act. I looked so nice that I got half a dozen 
love letters a night. Schoolgirls, widows, all sorts; what 
rubbish they can write ! ” 

“Then what on earth are you doing here ? ” 

“Two Governors forbade the play. So all our money 
has gone. I’ve come here to try and get an engagement at 
the Theatrical Exchange.” 

Now, in principle, I abhorred the behaviour of the two 
Governors. I was also very angry with them for depriving 
Grekky of the chance of earning five guineas a month. But 
secretly I applauded them. They had prevented hundreds 
of nice people from being reduced to a state of abysmal 
depression. I had, too, a private grudge against Andréeff. 
I had been lured to the theatre of Mme. Kommisarzhevskaya, 

.our dear Vera Feordorovna, as Russians used to call her, 
and had spent an intolerable evening looking at this play, in 
which author, actors, scene-painters and musicians combine 
to make the audience wretched. 

And now, when triumphant Misery stalks through Europe, 
this piece of complacent pessimism, excellently translated 
by Mr. C. J. Hogarth, is hurled at me by a British publisher 
in a dainty volume with a pretty cover that looks as if it 
contained love-sonnets.* 

It was inevitable that the play should sooner or later 
be given us in English, and it is a gain to have a translation 
of another of Leonid Andréeff’s works ; but the time of its 
appearance is unfortunate. The piece was successful because 
it reflected the mood of the Russian public, when the nation 
was in a state of extreme depression. It is unlikely that it 
would enjoy more than a succés d’estime, were it produced 
for the first time now, when the temper of the nation is 
exalted and heroic and a vision of a happier and freer Russia 
shines above battlefields. The popularity of the author in 
Russia will incline many readers to regard the play as a 
revelation of the spiritual outlook of modern Russians, 
rather than as a work of art ; it is therefore regrettable that 
no introduction is provided to explain the circumstances 
under which it was produced and to indicate the cause of 

* The Life of Man, a play in five acts, by Leonidas Andreiev, 
translated from the Russian by C. J. Hogarth, Allen and Unwin, 
3s. 6d. net. 


its extraordinary success. I opened the book, hoping to 
discover when it was that I went to the theatre in the 
Offitzirsky to see the dress rehearsal of the piece, and was 
dismayed to find that the publishers have omitted to mention 
the date of its first representation in Russia. This is a serious 
omission. The general reader should not be left in the dark, 
unable to determine whether a foreign work was written 
ten years ago or last autumn. Was it in 1907 that I saw 
the play? I am not certain, although I remember that it 
was at a time when multitudes, who had expected the 
introduction of parliamentary government to be followed 
by an easy miracle and the everlasting felicity of all the 
inhabitants of the Russian Empire, were downcast and 
strongly inclined to take a pessimistic view of life. 

Mme. Kommisarzhevskaya’s theatre was a gathering-place 
for the intelligentzia of Petrograd. People did not go 
there to be amused, but to think. Nothing less frivolous 
than that theatre, a great hall with a single gallery and 
bare white walls and pillars. In the gallery sat young men 
whose hair was long, because the political situation was 
too serious to waste time in getting it cut, and girls whose 
hair was short, because they were too earnest to waste time 
in plaiting and curling. On the floor of the house the seats 
at a dress rehearsal were filled by men and women of the 
progressive political world, by painters, men of letters, and 
people who came for love of Vera Feordorovna, who had 
left the stage of the Imperial theatre to try experiments 
in a theatre of her own. And sometimes there were elegant 
and bewildered Parisian actors and actresses from the 
French Theatre in the front row. 

Such was the audience when the curtain rose on the 
prologue of Andréeff’s decadent mystery, and the Being 
in Grey warned us in a sepulchral voice that there was to 
pass before us the whole life of a Man. “Come from 
darkness, into darkness he returns, and is reabsorbed, 
without a trace left, into the illimitable void of time.” 

The Being in Grey disappeared and the theatre was left 
in darkness, except one corner of the stage, in which the 
forms of some old women could be faintly seen. The old 
women talked in thin voices and their laughter was a mirth- 
less cackle. ‘* Will it be a boy or a girl ?” they speculated, 
and talked unsympathetically about the screams of a woman 
that came from the darkness. They chuckled as they listened, 
until at last the horrible screaming ceased and the Being in 
Grey glided on to the stage, exclaiming: “Silence! A 
Man is being born into the world.” The cry of a baby 
was heard, and a tall candle in the hand of the Being burst 
into flame. The dim light shed on the old women was 
extinguished and the other side of the stage was lit up. 
There was the distracted father of the baby, unable to 
attend to the remarks of the doctor, who was in a white 
blouse and talked of the difficulty of the case. And the 
father turned to the Being, whom he addressed as the Lord 
and Creator of Life, and prayed him to bless his new-born 
son. Then a number of relations entered to offer their 
congratulations, embarrassed people who did not quite 
know what to talk about and ended by discussing the best 
means of getting grease out of silk. 

In the second act, a small space in the centre of the 
stage, set as a room, was lit up. This was the home of the 
Man, who had grown up and was married. In the shadow 
stood the Being in Grey with his lighted candle, a third of 
which had been consumed. The Man had become an 
architect, but had no work, and he and his wife were starving. 
In the course of an immensely long monologue the gitl 
prayed to the Being: ‘‘ O Lord God be unto us a kind and 
loving Father.” And the Being, when he had the stage to 
himself, made us understand that she and her husband were 
the puppets of Fate. The wife returned with her husband 


and made us all feel happier by discovering that neighbours 
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had left them food. They were so young, those two, that 
their mood changed in an instant, and, under the gaze of 
the Being, they danced together as the curtain fell. 

In the third act Andréeff set out to show the stupidity 
of prosperity, by presenting a ball in the house of the 
Man, who had become extremely rich. As the curtain 
rose we heard a silly polka, played very softly on a double- 
bass, a flute, and a fiddle. Across the stage stretched a 
semi-circle of white pillars. Behind them were the musicians, 
and at the base of each was a gilt chair in which a guest was 
seated. And the guests told each other how rich the Man 
was and what an honour it was to be invited to such a 
wealthy person’s house. Every now and then eight young 
couples chassé’d idiotically across the stage to the music 
of the polka. Never for an instant did that miserable tune 
stop, sixteen jerky bars, over and over again. I longed to 
get up in my place and hurl something at the musicians. 
Luckily they did not obey Andréeff’s stage direction to 
play out of tune. The Man and his wife, elderly and mag- 
nificently dressed, came to greet their guests, who fawned 
on them, and ended by saying the most disagreeable things 
about them, when they found they were not asked into the 
supper-room as quickly as they considered proper. The 
scene ended in gloom, illuminated only by the candle, 
burnt low and flickering, of the Being in Grey. There was 
a sigh of relief in the theatre when the curtain fell and that 
diabolical polka stopped. 

An old cook monologued interminably at the beginning 
of the fourth act about the poverty into which the Man had 
fallen, about the rats in the kitchen, about the Man’s son 
who was dying. She sat by the stove in a gloomy room, 
lit by a green reading-lamp. Footlights were not used 
during the entire representation of the play. The whining 
of the cook, a thoroughly selfish pessimist, was followed by 
still more depressing monologues, prayers, and dialogues, 
delivered by the Man and his wife. Cruel Andréeff made us 
see them buoying themselves with hope of their son’s 
recovery. Then he killed the boy behind the scenes, and 
put a blood-curdling curse into the mouth of the Man, who 
delivered it fiercely at the totally unconcerned Being in 
Grey. The curtain fell to the sound of wailing. 

After this there remained nothing else but to kill off the 
Man himself. This was done in a cellar, used as a low 
tap-room. The place was filled with filthy and drunken 
men and women, dimly seen in the light of a swinging 
oil-lamp. Their half-mad talk sounded foul and hideous. 
The Man, old and with white hair, sat at a table with his 
head bowed on his arms. He did not stir until the end of 
the scene, when he reared himself up, and the old women, 
seen in the first act, cackled at him the announcement that 
he was dying. And he fell back dead with an unfinished 
curse on his lips. The candle of the Being in Grey went 
out and the old women whirled round the Man’s corpse to 
the tune of the horrible polka of the ball. They waved 
their thin arms in the air and cackled with laughter. 

‘ Personally,” I remarked to the unfortunate woman 
who had come to the theatre with me, “ personally I prefer 
the Grand Guignol.” , 

“ But of course,” she cried ; “ they make one’s hair stand 
on end for twenty minutes, and then give something cheerful 
to send one home in a good mood.” 

And while we were talking, the people round us were 
applauding wildly. No better proof can be adduced of the 
—— felt by the Russian intelligentzia at the failure of 

e revolution to achieve its ends completely. The waning 
of Andréeff’s popularity in Russia coincides with the nation’s 
recovery of its mental balance. With the present mood 
. the Russian people his arbitrary pessimism is in utter 
isaccord. Rotnay REYNOLDS. 


Drama 
WANDERERS 


'ANDERERS is just the sort of play the Stage 
Society ought to produce. It is interesting, 


full of character, a first play by an unknown 
writer, and it would not have the smallest chance of being 
performed in ordinary circumstances. The function of the 
Stage Society is not only to show us masterpieces which we 
do not often get a chance of seeing, but (its members some- 
times forget) to discover talent. It has enabled me to 
discover Mr. C. K. Munro, and I have conceived a great 
respect for him, a respect quite strong enough to last four 
or five years, no matter what he does or does not write 
during that period. 

My respect for him rests upon his power of drawing 
character truthfully, with a penetration which is at once fine 
and decisive. I do not think he is adept at pulling a play 
together. He wastes time ; he describes too much ; he leaves 
his theme too vague. But (this is not the “ but ” of criticism 
which the Americans call “ the knock of regret ”’—indeed, the 
contrary); but he is always interesting, and if he goes 
about creating an atmosphere in too leisurely a fashion, 
his description is always the description of things implicated 
in his theme, though he might have left some of them to 
be inferred and taken for granted. Had he done so, he 
would have swept us along more swiftly, and his play, to 
the critic, would have been a better one still ; though, oddly 
enough, the audience might then have found it more defective. 
We should, perhaps, have noticed more its central weakness 
had it been better pulled together. We should not have 
been beguiled by such entertaining interludes as, say, the 
vicarage tea-party, which, by the bye, was the best boring 
tea-party I have ever had the satisfaction of attending; we 
should have wondered more what it was the dramatist was 
really up to. 

During the play I was sufficiently absorbed myself in 
every scene not to keep asking what its theme really was. 
That confession, if one trusts oneself as a thermometer, 
is a tribute to Mr. Munro’s power. But now I have to write 
about the play it must be asked, and that I find considerable 
difficulty in answering it is (postulating one’s own intelli- 
gence) a sign of the play’s weakness. 

Mr. Munro is, I understand, a young man. It was buzzed 
about in the theatre that he was twenty-five. Well, 
Wanderers is a play worth writing at twenty-five or sixty- 
five, and an author’s age for criticism is usually an irrele- 
vancy. Most good writers spend their lives in explaining 
what they learnt before they were twenty-five. Few people 
perceive anything they can state with real force after that 
age. They learn, and go on learning, of course, how to 
state what they have felt, but that is a different matter. 
The subjects which they are born to treat are apprehended 
in youth. The seeds are sown then. I advert, however, 
in this case to the author’s age for two reasons. I think 
that it may help those who were present at the Stage 
Society’s performance and are considering it in retrospect 
to focus Mr. Munro, to condone a lack of compactness in 
his work, and to estimate what they may expect in future 
from talents which have been shown to be in certain direc- 
tions remarkable. I do so also because I hope by fumbling 
about a little, divagating a little, discussing youth a little, 
that I may presently hit on the explanation of the weakness 
of the play itself. 

But first let us make an inventory of Mr. Munro’s talents. 
Nobody who saw Wanderers and was not quite blind could 
fail to notice that here was a dramatist with a natural 
turn for telling the truth. Don’t, I beg of you, artists, 
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reactionaries, unconscious or conscious romanticists, should 
these lines meet the eyes of one of you, think that I only mean 
that he is a realist. If Mr. Munro’s next play should be 
about human grasshoppers or heroes or people who dance 
elegantly through life as though it were a minuet—and it 
might be—instead of stuffy vicarages and girls who sell 
themselves, he would still exhibit this quality. He would still 
have a bias in the direction of making his personages perfectly 
coherent in their own way and natural in their own world. 
He would never decorate his characters, adding to them here 
and there a bow or ribbon of fancy to make them more 
attractive, or heighten his situations by arrangements 
deliberately intended to beglamour and confuse. He is a 
very honest writer. Nobody who could write the last 
scene of Wanderers, in which pathos was a quality there 
only for those with sensibility enough to distil it for them- 
selves out of the matter-of-fact squalor of the situation, 
could give us anything which was not in its own way solid. 
It would be very difficult for him to be meretricious. This 
is his master quality. 

The second characteristic which could not have escaped 
observation was the author’s clear comprehension of women, 
women of a certain sort, in their relation to a young man 
whose urgent preoccupation at the moment is to discover 
what’s what in order that he may walk surefootedly in life. 
The character of Lilly O’Brien is a masterpiece, a little 
girl who is pushed into the arms of one man after another 
by her mother and her own trivial interests. For my part, 
I am quite satisfied that her sojourn with Jack Morrison 
should make her more fit and wise and brave in her in- 
evitable career, that Jack’s brutal vehemence, his impatient 
masterfulness, his scoldings, his tirades, his need of her, 
his efforts to educate her, to make her see what relations 
between men and women may and can be, should not redeem 
her in any other sense. I call it—the world being what it is, 
and human nature human nature—a happy ending that Lilly 
should go on after their separation dragging her charms 
about the night streets for sale, till she ends some day 
perhaps a battered Embankment trollop or an old hag 
cowering in some corner over a tray of boot-laces and matches, 
only carrying nevertheless inside her all her life a hard 
little flame of stoicism and a dim perception that there are 
men whom just a kiss and a hug cannot satisfy. It is enough, 
and she owes it to Jack. Her questions in the last scene 
about Jack, when she goes home with his tipsy brother a 
year or so after she has been on her own, had a poignant 
pathos. They were very matter-of-fact, dull questions ; 
but the way she kept returning to Jack had the quality 
of that sterling pathos which does not make us cry, but say 
sadly, “Yes, yes; that is so.” Everybody is “ saved” 
who has once had a little genuine courage put into them. 
Jack has done something for her after all. 

If Mr. Munro is a discovery of the Stage Society, Miss 
Gwynneth Galton, who played the part of Lilly, is another. 
She would make a perfect Hedvig. She acted with a 
reserve and complete comprehension of her part as rare as 
it is exhilarating to see. 

The other woman’s part is an interesting balance to 
Lilly. Norah Hill, the companion of Jack’s childhood, is 
a lady. She has some of the qualities he misses in Lilly. 
She has the arts and graces, she is something of a companion, 
and she can sing pretty songs with feeling and skill. When 


they have both passed the age of romping Norah has a 
decided liking for Jack. But at bottom she is as unsatis- 
factory as Lilly as far as Jack is concerned. When she 
visits him in his rooms after one of his rows with Lilly 
and plays to him, she seems to him rather like an angel, 
though he knows she is a fraud. She lacks the sincerity 


he feels in himself and longs to find in someone else. He 
lets himself go and jerks himself back, plays with her 
ironically and suffers more than she does. Miss Dorothy 
Warren played this part very well. She made us feel there 
was something wrong with Norah as well as that Norah 
was attractive. After all, Norah’s and Lilly’s conceptions 
of what really counts with men are much the same. Lilly, 
when she had sat unmoved through her lover’s desperate 
appeals and violent abuse, had cried a little and powdered 
her nose, always thought that the storm was over; that 
he had not really meant anything, and that all would be all 
right if she sat on his knee and rubbed herself against him 
like a little stray cat. Norah does the same thing more 
artistically. Her methods are not so primitive, that is 
all—piano instead of powder. And Jack Morrison himself— 
Jack, is the central character of the play, or at least he 
seems to have been intended to be the central figure, the 
character inside whom the significant changes are to 
take place. But Jack, in that case, is the weak point in the 
play. 

Mr. Munro does not seem to have made up his mind 
what his theme really was. If it was the development of 
Jack, then he has bungled it; for Jack from the moment 
the curtain rises to when it falls remains the same. He has 
his disappointment in Lilly, but he is at the end what he 
is at the beginning. The play is essentially a static one. 
The stopped clock on the lodging-house landing, which 
remains at the same hour in the first scene and in the last 
two years afterwards, is symbolic of the play. Now a static 
play is a possible sort of play in spite of what some critics 
say. To show how people mark time, remain what they 
are, is a theme, and it may be a very interesting one. Jack 
is the typical young son in revolt against the stifling hugger- 
mugger humbug of his home surroundings. He is a violent 
fellow, but not a cruel one, though at moments he can be 
brutal. You see it is rather an old theme, and one which 
often tempts a young author—the adventures of a youth 
trying to disentangle himself from hypocrisies. But Mr. 
Munro is an objective artist, and he created Lilly, a study 
in the eternal prostitute, which absolutely killed his hero 
as a significant figure. She was the proper subject for 
static treatment. His play ought to have centred more 
definitely on her, but he was interested in youth and the 
troubles of youth, and so Jack bulks as the main figure. 
Here is, for the critic, the interest in the fact that Mr. Munro 
should be twenty-five. It explains why he did not, being 
such an artist in character, make his play a better work of 
art. I should be prepared to maintain against him that he 
ought to have called his play Prostitution. The person in 
the play who is at bottom most like Lilly is Jack’s 
father, the Rev. John Morrison. He has prostituted his 
mind for the sake of rubbing along in a slovenly sort of way, 
and the qualities in him up against which Jack finds himself 
are oddly like Lilly’s. Neither of them will or can attend 
to what interests Jack, neither of them understands his 
cravings, neither will face a fact. The pathos of the prosti- 
tute’s life has never been better suggested on the English 
stage than Mr. Munro has done it in Lilly. The compulsion 
“to grind in a mill,” as Milton says, “of enforced and 
undelighted copulation” is not all. To live thinking of 
nothing but “ nice boys,” and to have her outlook bounded 
by the observation of the effect of her person on all she meets, 
that is part of her tragedy—and the part which is peculiar 
to the prostitute’s life. 

The production was an excellent one. Mr. Wade, the 
producer, and all the actors deserve great praise. I only 
hope Mr. Wade will soon get a theatre. He will do very 
well indeed. DesmMonp MacCartTuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
TT war, I imagine, is unique in the way in which 


it has awakened in us a devouring interest in our 

enemies. Every week produces its batch of 
books, serious and fantastic, on the nature and achievements 
of the Germans ; and if it goes on much longer the names of 
Koch and Lessing will be as familiar to the infant Briton’s 
tongue as Calverley said those of Bass and Guinness should 
be. There are some features of this episode upon which, 
in the future, we shall probably look back with a certain 
amusement. We shall wonder at the desperate efforts 
we have made to find qualities, and especially to find 
defects, which are common to all Germans; and we shall 
smile at the more extravagant of the onslaughts we have 
made upon German reputations. One can hear people 
whispering that even in Goethe there is a strain of that 
frigidity and also of that immorality which was later to 
come to so gruesome a head in Bernhardi ; and tentative 
efforts have even been made to dispute the German pre- 
eminence in music. It will seem strange some day that 
learned men should have had to raise their voices amid the 
uproar to remind us that the Germans are, in some respects, 
to be differentiated from the predatory horsemen of Attila. 


* * * 


I remember that Lord Macaulay in one of his essays 
(I think that on Walpole) produced the pleasing proposition 
that every idea worth having had originated in England ; 
and that France was entitled to second place among the 
nations in that she alone had kept sufficiently in touch with 
England to act as a mental channel between England and 
the rest of mankind, gnashing its unenlightened teeth in 
the outer darkness. We do not now go quite so far as 
that. But we have, many of us, a notion that everything 
worth possessing has come, must have come, from the Powers 
of the Triple Entente rather than from their opponents. 
Probably the notion is transient enough ; but if it is worth 
dissipating it could not be better dissipated than by the 
volume on German Culture (Jack, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net) 
which has just appeared under the editorship of Professor 
W. P. Paterson, of Edinburgh. 


There are nine chapters by nine professors. With the 
exception of Professor Sadler they are all holders of Scottish 
chairs or, failing that, possessors of Scottish names. It is a 
careful examination of Germany’s record which was bound, in 
some respects, to produce results favourable to Germany. 
Some of the chapters have an opposite tendency. Professor 
Lodge, for example, after a sketch of German political 
history and especially the cynical career of the Prussian 
power, comes to the accustomed conclusion about the 
war and the nature of the dominant Prussian ideals. 
Professor Macgregor writes a detached essay on “ Political 
and Economic Aspects of German Nationalism,” which 
seems to be pessimistic about mankind in general as well as 
Germany in particular ; Professor Sadler very interestingly 
exposes both the faults and the merits of German education ; 
and Professor Paterson himself laments a decline in religion 
(and, curiously, in the sense of duty) both in Germany and 
in Europe at large. But there are several chapters devoted 
entirely to Germany’s past record, and these, as a whole, 
may certainly be termed a vindication. 


* + * 


The chapters are uneven. Much the most impressive— 
and it runs to a hundred pages—is Professor J. Arthur 


Thomson’s on “ What Science owes to German Investi- 
gators.” The chapter is an extraordinary;feat of industry, 
apart from its other merits. The principal divisions and 
sub-divisions of what we comprehensively call “ science ” 
are taken seriatim, and the achievements of men of various 
nationalities in each department briefly estimated. I 
should think that literally thousands of names must be 
mentioned, yet the relative importance of the greater names 
is not obscured. And the contributions of Germans are 
clearly revealed as not only immense but diverse in kind. 
“Physiology did not exist as a science before Johannes 
Miiller ”°—the quotation is from Burdon-Sanderson, “ We 
do not think it easy to exaggerate the importance of German 
contributions to physical science.” “The founders of 
modern morphology appear to us to have been Cuvier and 
Goethe.” ‘ We trust that the sketch illustrates how much 
chemistry owes to the contributions of German investigators, 
to men like Liebig, Wéhler, Bunsen, Kekulé, Lothar Meyer, 
Ostwald. To seek to belittle this debt seems to us not only 
ingratitude but foolishness.” The essay shows no signs of a 
bias, but such sentences continually occur. Germany has 
done her full share, the writer concludes, and “ It shows the 
beginning of a dangerous arrogance to speak as if all the 
original and fertile ideas saw the light in Britain, France, 
and America, and as if German investigators were merely 
hodmen of prodigious industry.” 


Mr. A. D. Lindsay on German Philosophy is discriminating 
and fully emphasises the specific virtues of British philo- 
sophers. But he states, inevitably, that “no one can 
deny that Germany’s contribution has been as weighty and 
important as any other—most critics would judge it to be 
the weightiest and most important.” And Professor 
Tovey’s conclusion is equally inevitable: “The attempt 
to distinguish the music of Germany from that of all other 
nations can lead, after all, to only one definite conclusion 
as to the nature of its pre-eminence. The record of German 
musical classics is, above the record of almost any art, 
the achievement of works of art as perfect wholes.” This 
chapter, by the way, is a most interesting and discursive 
piece of criticism of personalities and movements in musical 
history, quite apart from its bearing on the relative position 
of the Germans. Professor Lees on German Literature 
is also interesting ; but Professor Baldwin Brown on Art is 
less so. It was, no doubt, difficult to survey the arts in thirty 
pages, even although Professor Brown’s conclusion that the 
Germans “ are not in a true sense an artistic race ” (leaving 
out, that is, music and the literary arts) be broadly justified. 
But the chapter is too scrappy and it is not even sound in 
detail. Why, for instance, do no more than barely mention 
Cranach? Why, also, omit even a bare mention of Alt- 
dorfer, one of the greatest of small masters? Professor 
Brown’s attempt, too, to describe contemporary German art 
is most feeble. That might be expected, perhaps, from a 
man who can say of Bécklin (whose colour is simply sickly) 
that his uncertainty about form “is veiled by a magic 
of colouring, especially in blues, and an execution that 
aims at a melting, suggestive effect.”” The conclusion, 
however, is, to date, sound. German painting, as a whole, 
has been very weak, and contemporary German painting— 
which retains a curious academicism even in the wildest 
excesses of its imitation Post-Impressionism—gives little 
promise. But poor though German performance may 
have been in this sphere, and detestable as may be Germany’s 
part in the war, this volume as a whole makes it quite clear 
that the world owes Germany a good deal more than a 
thorough hiding. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Brunel’s Tower. By EpEN Puitirotts. Heinemann. 6s. 
The Dark Tower. By F. Brerr Younc. Secker. 6s. 


The Graves of Kilmorna. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. 
SHEEHAN, D.D. Longmans. 6s. 


Mr. Phillpotts stands by common admission among the 
most careful and conscientious of living artists. One cannot 
read any book of his, however far it may be from being his 
best book, without feeling the carefulness and conscientious- 
ness anew. Yet it would be impossible to maintain that 
Brunel’s Tower altogether justifies its author’s method or 
satisfies legitimate expectation. It shows sympathies, wide 
and deep, with several varieties of human strength and 
weakness. It has a diligently ordered and levelled style. 
It yields even, here and there, a touch of humour. But I 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Phillpotts has really attempted 
the impossible. It is as if a painter should have set out to 
paint an enormous picture with only one colour—to select 
from. There is a bare ha’porth of plot—I will not say to an 
intolerable deal, but certainly to a very great deal—of 
exposition. It is all rather like the early tales of George 
Eliot (and that, at any rate, is more than half a compliment). 
Let me give an extreme instance of what Imean. A holiday- 
making party sings, we are told, a song of which the following 
is the whole : 

Old John Spence knows father ; 

Old John Spence knows father ; 

Old John Spence knows father ; 

And father knows John Spence. 
We are told, too, the tune: the tune is “ So Early in the 
Morning.” Now anybody can see for himself that this is a 
good song. Like good wine, it needs no beating about the 
bush. But Mr. Phillpotts will not leave it at that. He has 
to explain : 

Its intrinsic idiotcy never failed to delight the singers, and they 
shouted it at every village and for the benefit of every passer-by. 


So far, so good ; they would, of course. But more follows : 


All rejoiced in it who heard it. Examined critically, the secret of its 
power and the hidden sources of its humour were alike impossible to 
detect. For it was no more than the bald statement of a bald fact, 
and the fact in itself possessed not a shadow of interest or entertainment 
for any mortal man. Perhaps in this very circumstance, and the futility 
and fatuity of the assertion, its great charm lay. 

Then, at last, we get the words of the song. “ This is a 
long preamble of a tale!” as the Friar said to the Wife of 
Bath. You need not go further than Scenes of Clerical Life 
for forty instances of a similar solemnity in enunciation of the 
obvious. But there was another side to George Eliot, and 
there is another side to Mr. Phillpotts. It would be unfair 
to pretend that the instance I have given is typical ; the pity 
is that what is here so extreme should be felt, in a dimmer 
way, throughout, and should arrest the appreciation of many 
beauties. 

To tell an artist that one finds the chief beauties of his 
work in its morality is to insult him in his tenderest spot— 
his art itself. Yet in the sense in which I feel that judgment 
to be true of Brunel’s Tower it is very far from an insult. 
For the morality is not didactic and detached: it is the 
ancient fundamental morality of the soul’s worth and the 
soul’s aspiration, and it is implicit in the characters them- 
selves and all their doings. A lad, feverisily energetic of 
purpose, consumed with really desperate gratitude towards 
the employer who gives him his first chance of doing good 
work, earning good money, and making good friends, is 
destitute, by some queer kink or gap, of honesty and honour. 
The means he takes to show his gratitude involve him in 
conduct for which “ caddish” seems the one adequate 


adjective. The employer, bewildered and embittered, 
drives him out, but subsequently comes to understand and 
forgive. Then—suddenly, inartistically, unnecessarily and 
unforgivably, in the last few pages—the lad saves the 
employer’s life at the cost of his own. When melodrama 
comes in at the window, art flies out of the door. Such is 
the plot. But the characters are drawn faithfully, minutely. 
Even of their interminable talk probably most is essential 
to so particular a delineation. And it is, at any rate in the 
important characters, a spiritual insight that is given, a 
spiritual point, so to speak, that is made. I cannot feel the 
smallest human affection for any of them, perhaps because 
their humanity is presented with too chilly an attention to 
external detail. But that Mr. Phillpotts feels deeply with 
them and for them there is no manner of doubt, and his feeling 
is aided by the fact that they are all engaged in pottery—a 
significant and philosophical trade. “* Ay, note that Potter’s 
wheel, That metaphor!” All the skill and devotion which 
can be lavished on a craft which is, at any rate in some parts, 
an art are lavished in Brunel's Tower, and some of the 
workers evolve for themselves the metaphysical metaphors 
familiar to us in Omar Khayyam. Evidently a potter is a 
potter, all the world over. 

Mr. Brett Young has grappled with a difficult convention 
in letting his story unfold itself through reminiscent con- 
versation ; for, of course, whenever the telling gets poetical 
and romantic, one is sharply reminded of how improbable 
it is that anyone would in conversation tell a story like that. 
On the whole, however, he succeeds in so enthralling one with 
the force and beauty of his style that those critical reminders 
are brushed aside. He is romantic, really romantic, without 
being high-flown. He is original—The Dark Tower belongs 
to a type of its own. He is also courageous, for he adapts 
to his purposes one of the most famous situations in Dante. 
But that is incidental. The character and occasions are 
modern, and the grotesque and the commonplace are not 
shunned—rather they are subdued into their due place, 
mingled with or set over against the tragedy. The tragedy 
itself, though certainly not commonplace, has an element 
of the grotesque, but the prevailing note is the poetical. 
The setting is the Welsh border, full of change and loveliness 
and wild threats. In the dark tower itself are cooped up two 
ill-assorted brothers and the young childish wife of the elder ; 
the tragedy is of drink and disease as well as of love, and 
—in keeping with the insistent interweaving of romantic and 
bizarre—even of awkwardness, shyness, the sort of personal 
incompetence that runs to misunderstanding and remorse. 
It is a little hard to get going, to merge one’s interest in such 
a novelty, but, once in, the interest is held not merely by 
the strength of the emotions drawn but more especially by 
the skill shown in the drawing of them—in the subtlety and 
energy of the writing : 


It had a strange mythical quality, that autumn of the foothills ; 
its atmosphere was so charged with wind and the foam of mad water, 
black mountain ridges and blazing fires of bracken, storm lights breaking 
in lurid shafts from tattered cloud and the lost liquid whinny of the 
eurlew. Alaric was acutely conscious of this. It was all too boldly 
painted, too savagely fantastic, to be sane or durable. Beneath all 
that darkness and barbaric colour, with the savage cruelty of nature 
translated into the sounds of wind and water, he felt himself and 
Judith as creatures poor and predestinate. He smiled to see her so 
unconscious of it all. He was sorry for Judith. And who in the world 
should worry their heads about either of them ? 


The Graves of Kilmorna is called “ A Story of ’67.” But 
after an interval of many years, spent by the central figure of 
the story amid the horrors of English penal servitude, we go 
back in the second half of the book to a later but scarcely 
yet a less unhappy Ireland. There are no airs or graces in 
the telling, either of the Fenian rising in ’67 or of the imprison- 
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ment or of the return. It is all done very simply, very effec- 
tively, and so far very well, though on the other hand there 
are no outstanding beauties of style. The quality of the 
book is its sincerity. Written by a passionate believer in the 
pure faith of rebellion against wrong—in the final triumph 
of the forlornest hope ; conceived in the faith of justice and 
truth ; detailed without exaggeration and without bitterness 
—it is at once a burning indictment and a shining inspiration. 
It is a record of how hard it is to be free, and how worth 
while. GERALD GOULD. 


SIR ALFRED LYALL 


Studies in Literature and History. By Sir Atrrep Lya.. 
John Murray. 10s. 6d. 


“ At their birth,” wrote Sir Alfred Lyall in one of these 
essays, ““ History and Fable were twins.” It is characteristic 
of him as an historian to weigh as carefully the significance 
of men’s fancies as to test facts. What they have thought 
was their history he is prepared to find as illuminating as 
what in fact they did or what actually happened to them. 
As a critic of men and books his most noticeable quality 
is a sense of proportion which is characteristic of aman who 
has been in the habit of acting upon his own generalisations. 
That is to say, his conclusions are generally cautious in 
proportion as they include the considcration of many 
facts, and are always based on observations which can 
be immediately understood by everybody. As a critic, 
therefore, he is sensible rather than suggestive, judicious 
rather than imaginative. He belongs to that class of writer 
to whom literature is not the mere hobby but the passion 
of an active life, but who nevertheless remains more a man 
of action in the temper of his thoughts than an artist. Sir 
Alfred Lyall did not wear literature like a ring upon his 
finger, neither did he write as a distraction from practical 
affairs; but being a man more sensitive than administrators 
usually are to human nature, and more aware than most of 
them that man is an imaginative creature, his study of 
literature and religions became an integral part of his 
life’s work, and he carried into those pursuits not a little of 
the wary wisdom of the practical man. It will be inferred 
that those literary subjects which lend themselves most 
readily to historical treatment were the ones in which he 
most excelled ; and, putting on one side his work on Asiatic 
religions, far the best of his essays are those which make 
less demand on a critic’s sensibility than upon his power of 
seeing a book or a writer in the world in which he lived, and 
of passing in review a large number of facts. In this book 
the essay on Byron is immensely superior to the one on The 
Characteristics of Swinburne’s ‘Poetry ; and in such subjects 
as Heroic Poetry and The English Utilitarians he is on his 
own ground—if we forget for a moment that his most 
important work has been to interpret the Asiatic religious 
mind to us. 

The essay on Heroic Poetry is interesting to those of us 
at the present moment who have been marvelling at the poor 
quality of the patriotic poems which the war has produced. 
“ There is abundant proof that the English folk,” he writes, 
after the South African War, “ can display as much heroism 
as ever men did ; but we may look in vain for the poet who 
knows how to commemorate their valour and patriotic 
self-sacrifice in heroic verse.” In the course of an essay 
which passes in brief review heroic poetry from the time of 
Homer to Campbell he lays down certain principles essential 
to success in that noble and exhilarating form of art. It 
must be true to circumstances and to character as they 
are understood by the readers for whom it is written; it 
must have the qualities of simplicity and sincerity ; it must 





show how men can behave when really confronted by 
danger, death, or misfortune ; and its background must be 
“the contrast of calm Nature looking on a human strife 
and sorrow, at stern fortitude and energetic effort in tragic 
situations.”” The attempts of writers in this form of art 
usually, he says, end in turning out off-hand stuff made up 
at the best of “dash, glowing words and warlike clatter.” 
Heroic poetry can only be written by a man who has some 
tragic power in him, and can only be recognised by a people 
who understand it. We have been born in a world long 
spoilt in this respect by “ happy endings.” The romantic 
spirit—that is to say, the spirit which ignores truth of cir- 
cumstance and character—is equally fatal to tragic power, 
and, therefore, to heroic poetry. Sir Alfred Lyall quotes 
Scott’s description of the rough-riders of the Border in the 
sixteenth century as an example of the fatal wrong romantic 
note: 

Carved at the meal with gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through the helmet barred. 

The difficulty of being in modern days true to circumstance 
and character in heroic poetry lies in the vastness of the 
scale in which war is waged. “ There may be as much 
personal heroism as ever, but it is lost in the multitude.” 
It is noticeable that sea-fighting, where separate ships 
engage like warriors, gives the poet a better chance, and 
of all modern war-poets perhaps Campbell, writing on the 
Battle of the Baltic, rose nearest to the level of the old 
ballad-makers. 

Another essay which will be read with particular interest 
at this moment is Sir Alfred Lyall’s review of Ollivier’s 
L’Empire Libéral. It is very clear and very fair; and the 
reader is left with an impression that, set as Bismarck was 
on war with France, and abundant as the opportunities for 
chicanery are which diplomatic traditions place in the hands 
of statesmen, it needed but a touch or two to have tided 
over that crisis at least, and that a change in methods of 
foreign negotiation might have made it hard even for a 
Bismarck to have found a good pretext for a quarrel. 


TRADE UNIONISM 
Trade Unionism. By C.M. Lioyp. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 

Of all the recent books on Trade Unionism, this unpre- 
tentious half-crown volume accomplishes most completely 
the task of being accurate and informing without being dull ; 
of enabling the reader to understand what Trade Unionism 
is and what it achieves, without bewildering him with 
economic problems; and of affording an estimate of the 
strength, the shortcomings, and the problems of the Trade 
Union Movement throughout the world without indulging 
either in hyperbole or abuse. It is a book for every public 
library to put on its shelves at once, and for every Branch 
Secretary to secure for his own reading. It is just the text- 
book for tutorial classes and study circles. 

The history of a couple of centuries of Trade Union growth, 
compressed into a couple of score of pages, follows closely 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Webb. The author has here resisted 
the temptation to original research, in order to give himself 
space to describe, with new and accurate detail, the position 
of the Trade Unions to-day. His brief historical summary 
is none the less bright and interesting; and the account of 
the difficulties and achievements of the Labour Party during 
the past few years is moderate and judicious. The chapter 
on “ Trade Union Organisation ” presents a fresh and lively 
picture of these big and perpetually changing associations, 
giving due weight to the recent remarkable development of 
Trade Unionism among women. There is a good deal that 
is new and instructive in the chapter describing “ Types of 
Continental Trade Unionism ” ; and much food for thought 
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in that on ‘Trade Union Problems.” A specially valuable 
bibliography gives all the best books that are available on 
Industrial Unionism, Syndicalism and Guild Socialism, as 
well as on the Trade Union Movement itself. 

One thing the book does not afford us, and that is any 
estimate of how Trade Unionism will be affected by the war. 
What will happen to the vexed questions of internal manage- 
ment, branch autonomy versus centralisation, a paid bureau- 
cracy and how to control it, amalgamation or federation, the 
craft or the industry as the basis of organisation, and all the 
other problems on which Mr. Lloyd affords us fascinating 
glimpses ?_ Right down to the declaration of war the British 
Trade Union world seemed torn by internal strife, with 
noisy revolt everywhere rampant against corporate or any 
other authority. The stress of war has killed revolt. 
Will peace revive it, and if so on what lines; or will our 
sobered spirits realise the need for discipline and deliberately 
concerted common action? The “ larger views of freedom, 
of labour, of citizenship”; the “saner views of organisation 
and strategy” that Mr. Lloyd sees beginning to stir in 
British Trade Unionism are doubtless destined to “ be 
driven home by those great economic forces which no theory 
and no institution can resist.” The trouble is that it is 
difficult to measure the strength or to foresee the direction 
of the “ great economic forces,” when they are being de- 
flected under the passion of a world war. A sense of how 
out of them “ a real Industrial Democracy will be born ”’ is 
just what gives the fascination to Mr. Lloyd’s illuminating 
little volume. 


MR. KIPLING 
Rudyard Kipling. A Critical Study. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 

The new Service Edition of Mr. Kipling’s works has led 
to a revival of discussion about’ him ; and Mr. Falls’ volume, 
were it at all meritorious, might be considered timely. 
Unfortunately Mr. Falls possesses few of the qualities of a 
critic. He can give an informative résumé of a story, and 
he can “ gut ”’—to use the crude but vivid Fleet Street 
word—his author intelligently. But his analytical powers 
are very rudimentary and his obiter dicta are at once so 
confident and so fatuous that the book would irritate one 
even were its merits, as a piece of purely literary criticism, 
far more considerable than they are. 

He is an enthusiast for his author—a good thing within 
limits. He does not swallow him quite whole: he finds, 
for instance, that The Files is “ astonishingly bad,” and he 
has slight qualms about The Recessional, of which he says 
that “its weakness is the weakness of the English race, 
an almost intolerable arrogance beneath a mask of humility.” 
But, generally speaking, he surrenders himself. Unfortu- 
nately he does not express his enthusiasm interestingly. 
“I do declare, and will maintain in face of all the ‘ high- 
brows ’ who ever sneered, that he is a great writer of short 
stories ”’—one might think that Mr. Falls was about to die 
in the cause, “ facing fearful odds.” Mr. Kipling, again, 
“is the Englishman with all his qualities at their highest ”— 
what sentence could be more depressingly indiscriminating 
than that? ‘‘ What,” again, “could be bolder in the 
nineties than such an opening as: ‘ Once upon a time there 
was a Man and his Wife and a Tertium Quid ’ ? ’—we think 
the opening a good one, but we know many people who 
would have used it had they thought of it and who certainly 
could lay no claim to audacity. Perhaps the secret lies 
in the words “in the nineties.” Mr. Falls has an idea that 
in that decade nobody was writing save Wilde and the 
contributors to The Yellow Book. “ It was,” he says else- 
where, “ a tired world, very ready to die, that Mr. Kipling 


By Cyrit Fatts. 


demolished.”” There is here a double fallacy. In the first 
place the “ world ” in question was not a world ; at most it 
was a half-world. And in the second place, Mr. Kipling 
(whose fame, incidentally, was established at the very 
beginning of the nineties) did not demolish it : when it died, 
it died of other complaints, amongst which was drink. 

As a specimen of what Mr. Falls achieves when he descends 
to literary detail, we may quote his remark that “ The 
greatest and most inspired line in contemporary poetry ” is 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay. 


As an example of the obiter dicta to which we have 
referred, we may perhaps extract his reference to those who 
attack 

Russia, our great Ally, because, forsooth, she is not governed in 
a mock-democratic party system, such as we bear with as we may. 
If this is not “ high-browism” at its most juvenile— 
and most up to date—we don’t know what is. 

We have derived some pleasure from the book, of course. 
Sharing as we do Mr. Falls’ admiration for Mr. Kipling’s 
stories, we find it pleasant to go over the compressed recapitu- 
lation of them here given. It is interesting also to contem- 
plate again the astonishing precocity of Mr. Kipling’s career 
—From Sea to Sea at 24, Plain Tales from the Hills and 
The Light that Failed at 25, Barrack Room Ballads at 27~— 
and at 34 the German Emperor telegraphing “to Mrs. 
Kipling for news of the invalid’s progress.” But this is 
scarcely the sort of enjoyment we afe entitled to demand 
from a work so pretentious as this. Mr. Secker’s series of 
Critical Studies of Modern Writers has very justifiably 
attracted considerable attention: several of the volumes 
in it have been unusually good. But we cannot help 
thinking that its claims to distinction will be rather impaired 
if there are added to it many volumes so amateurish as 
this one. 


THE NEW CANADA 


Canadian Essays and Addresses. By W. Perrerson. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


Western Canada before the War. 
Murray. 5s. net. 


Forty Years in Canada. By Coronet S. B. STreeie. 
Herbert Jenkins. 16s. net. 

Had we bcen living in less strenuous days, an Imperial 
Conference would have taken place this year, and every one 
of the “ new nations within the Empire ” would have once 
again been the subject of a hundred articles in the reviews. 
In their absence, we are glad to note the publication of 
three books on Canada, from which he who seeks it may 
extract much up-to-date material. Canadian Essays and 
Addresses is a collection of articles and speeches by the 
Principal of McGill University. Western Canada before the 
War is a woman’s view of the country and its problems; 
while Forty Years in Canada is the autobiography of an 
officer of the North-West Mounted Police, which has done 
so much to make the country habitable. 

From the widely different points of view of the authors 
of these books we get the same familiar picture of a nation 
gradually overcoming the material obstacles to civilised life. 
This process is seen at its clearest in Col. Steele’s book, as 
his experience has been the longest. Passages such as this 
can easily be paralleled by others from other writers: the 
author is speaking of the changes he has seen :— 

It seemed impossible that Winnipeg, with its 200,000 citizens, . 
was the hamlet of forty houses and less than 300 persons that I remem- 
bered. Regina, whose site I had ridden and driven over when the 


nearest habitation was the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Fort 
Qu’Appelle, fifty miles distant, was now a railway centre, @ beautiful 
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city with parks, fine residences, magnificent public buildings, and 
encircled by smiling farms. 

That is one picture of the new Canada; Dr. Peterson 
gives us another, a bright gem in a somewhat stately 
setting, which pleases us even more. Some years ago an 
Imperial Inter-University Conference was held in London. 
A certain daily paper loftily put this question in an editorial 
article: ‘“‘ What possible community of sentiment can there 
be . . . between Oxford and Cambridge, with their cen- 
turies of accumulated prestige, and such an institution as 
the McGill University, Montreal?” The next day the 
Principal of that despised university had his attention 
drawn to the article—and smiled. For, as it happened, he 
was at that very moment in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum at work upon a volume of the new Oxford 
Cicero! This anecdote shows the existence of a community 
in intellectual work and interests, without which the relation- 
ship between the Overseas Dominions and the Mother 
Country would be a very thin affair. But it is not yet the 
whole of Canada which takes an interest in Cicero and such 
luxuries of civilisation. Over that great North-West where 
Col. Steele spent the best part of a lifetime of adventure, 
bringing a hearty respect for the white man to the native 
Indians, to-day there are a thousand rapidly growing little 
towns, and social and racial problems cluster, so to speak, at 
every street corner. ‘“ One has always to remember that 
the West is not fully ‘Canadian’ at present, it is Canadian- 
American-British-Foreign,’”’ Miss Mitchell warns us. Here 
the history of the economic development of the United 
States is gradually being repeated, with the same militant 
trade-unionism and the same muddy politics. The West 
seems to have an irresistible fascination for the poverty- 
stricken Ruthenian peasantry, and during the last few years 
“them Galeecians*’ have been swarming towards the 
Rockies in unprecedented numbers. The original sectarianism 
of the English-speaking inhabitants seems to have given way 
to a virtual undenominationalism on a permanent Kikuyu 
basis. But behind all these un-English conditions our three 
writers all notice the signs of a new nationality, gradually 
emerging from the débris of the primeval forest and the 
waste places. 

The political problems of this new Canada—a Canada 
which is not merely the northern half of North America— 
and particularly the problems of its relation to the Empire 
and to the United Kingdom, are dealt with by Dr. Peterson, 
who claims to be speaking for the whole nation, as one 
repeatedly gathers from the tone of his remarks. The leading 
question, to which special emphasis is now given by the war 
and by Canada’s generous help, is that of the responsibility 
of the Dominions, jointly with the Mother Country, for the 
general defence of the Empire. Dr. Peterson follows Mr. 
Borden in his demands for a Canadian Navy, and for the 
direct representation of his country upon the Council of 
Imperial Defence, but he has little that is new to suggest. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Lighter Side of School Life. By lan Hay. Illustrated by Lewis 
Baumer. T.N. Foulis. 5s. net. 


By “school” you are to understand * public school,” and by 
“ public school ” more particularly the English vuriety, and by “ lighter 
side’ that aspect of life in public schools which strikes the adult 
observer as humorous. Mr. Hay has produced an admirable volume 
of witty comment on head masters, house masters, form masters, boys, 
and “my people.” The book is packed with good anecdotes, shrewd 
observations, and ingenious invention ; with its descriptions of perfectly 
typical scenes and typical masters it will take every reader back to his 
own school, while its complete freedom from the critical spirit should 
gladden the heart of the most stubborn adorers of the public-school 
system. 
One more criticism and we will leave the reader to enjoy the book. 


Years ago Mr. Kipling, in Stalkey & Co., made his now famous statement 
that “* The reserve of a boy is tenfold deeper than the reserve of a 
maid.” There is something in it, perhaps—a good deal of hum- 
bugging, masculine swank among other things. But Mr. Hay thinks 
it is a splendid and striking truth, and he insists on it till we are tired. 
The truth is the public school boy is very reserved—to other public 
school boys. So are all of us, all too true, reserved to the intimates 
of mere circumstance. But when once the boy finds a sympathetic 
creature, older or younger, or different from himself, and removed from 
the monastic-military atmosphere of school, he will blab his heart out 
like any other child—or adult. 


Poems of Emile Verhaeren. Translated by Atma SrretTett. John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

This volume was first published some years ago. The author had, 
years gone by, some success with Agathias and Rufinus, but Verhaeren 
is rather too large an order for her. She has perhaps more sense of 
rhythm than her competitor Mr. Jethro Bithell, but on the whole we 
find his translations give a better idea of the language of the original : 
at any rate, he does not, as does Miss Strettell, make Verhaeren in 
English quite unreadable. The best of Miss Strettell’s versions are 
three of the comparatively quiet and simple love-poems from Les 
Heures Claires. The volume is worth getting for the reproduction 
of Mr. Sargent’s astonishingly good drawing of the poet, made this year. 


The Conquering Jew. By Joun Foster Fraser. Cassell. 6s. 

The unexpected has happened: a Scotsman has written a book 
eulogising the Jew. This welcome break in the monotonous succession 
of panegyrics written by Jews on their own race, and execrations by 
Gentiles (with occasional assistance from outside), is written with a 
blind concentration on its subject which results in exaggeration, Mr. 
Foster Fraser's method consists of picking out the names of the Jews 
who have attained distinction in any walk of life, and gasping in 
astonishment. But he would probably get very similar results if he 
examined the careers abroad of Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, or of 
any other people of centrifugal tendencies. While the author points to 
the irresistible invasion by the Jew of virtually every Gentile preserve, 
he has no fear of unpleasant consequences, provided that the Jew is left 
alone. Given freedom, and such equality before the law as he gets here 
and in America, the Jew marries the Gentile, and gracefully disappears, 
infusing new energy into the race of his adoption. Mr. Fraser believes 
that Italian art and Dutch commerce were due to such infusions, and 
to the example set by the resident, unabsorbed Jew. When the Jews 
were driven out of Spain that country began its decadence. We feel 
that the author has rather overdone this particula: line of argument : 
after all, even when we have eliminated Heine, Wagner and Herr 
Lissauer, Germany remains unmistakably German. The book contains 
a great number of facts, but they are splashed on in a slipshod manner. 
The fact that the Lord Chief Justice is a Jew, for example, is stated 
three times, and there are almost innumerable repetitions. The chapter 
on “ The Jew in the World of Art,”’ which does full justice to the 
Hebrew musician, does not mention that curious phenomenon, the 
infant prodigy, who is almost invariably of the Chosen People. 


The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology. By Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. Longmans. 

The reader with an interest in Indian history and sociology could not 
guess from the title of Professor Sarkar’s volume how curious a collec- 
tion of ancient learning it contains or implies. It belongs to the series 
of Sacred Books of the Hindus, now being edited in India, and it is not 
a treatise, but an analytical index to a classical treatise—Sukraniti, a 
Sanskrit work on the sociology of early India. ‘The material here 
dealt with is non-political—that is, it covers the ancient knowledge 
or theory embodied in Sukraniti as regards art and economics, litera- 
ture and education, morals, manners, and ritual. The field covered is 
remarkably wide, and the analysis, with Dr. Brajendranath Seal’s 
astonishing appendices, opens a fascinating vista of custom and myth. 
The European reader, even if he is in some degree at home in the world 
of Indian scholarship, will ask for a more definitely historical and 
expository introduction, and we suggest that Professor Sarkar should 
supply this in the second part, which will deal with the political back- 
ground. Also the bibliography should be fuller and much more precise 
in details. 


Dead Souls. By Nixotar V. Gocor. With an Introduction by 
STEPHEN GranaM. Unwin. 6s. 

This is a re-issue of a translation over twenty years old. Perhaps, 
as Mr. Graham says (his introduction is new), existing circumstances 
will popularise in England a book that should have been popular here 
long ago. For Dead Souls, even more than the novels of Dostoieffsky, 
has a universal appeal. You do not want to be a Russian to laugh 
at this most amusing of Russian novels, any more than you need be 
a Russian to appreciate Gogol’s play, The Inspector General, which has 
also, thus far, failed to reach its due audience in this country. 
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THE CITY 


EALINGS have not been very active, the depart- 
D ment showing most business being that devoted to 
Trustee Stocks, the explanation of which is probably 
to be found in the lowering of minimum prices, referred to 
below. The Queensland 5-10 year Four and a-Half per Cent. 
Debentures are in very great demand, something like fifty 
bargains a day being recorded. The price now stands at 
1003, or 14 premium. United of Havana Ordinary is also 
in demand on the steady increase in the traffics, and now 
stands at 693. The American market has been much 
stimulated by the regulation permitting dealings in American 
securities at or above the English equivalents to the prices 
officially fixed by the New York Stock Exchange, for it has 
made it possible again to do business in such stocks as United 
States Steel and Louisville and Southern Preferreds, which 
was previously impracticable owing to the high minimum 
prices fixed in London. As was pointed out in these notes 
on February 6th, dealings in United States Steel Common 
were not permitted in London below 50, whereas they were 
purchasable in New York at 41. Now that these impossible 
minima are abolished in the case of American stocks, 
dealings have become more active, and have been stimulated 
by the fact that the exchange has gone more in favour of 
New York than ever—the rate for sight bills on Tuesday 
last being as low as $4.78% to the £, which means that the 
sovereign is fetching, in American currency, only about 
19s. 8d. This is the lowest figure in the memory of exchange 
brokers, and has already resulted in gold exports from 
Ottawa to New York. Prices in the Oil Market are well 
maintained ; and in industrial securities one or two shipping 
shares have been in keen demand, Court Line being now 
22s. 104d., and Cressington Steamship (a sister company) 
23s.; as this latter price includes the dividend of about 
ls. 9d. per share, this share looks a good purchase. The 
poor results which attended the publication of the Govern- 
ment Dyes Company’s prospectus have not been surprising 
in the City; it must be admitted that the way the thing 
was handled did not entitle it to success. 
* * * 


The reduction referred to above in several of the minimum 
prices is a move in the right direction, although various 
inconsistencies are severely criticised in the markets. The 
minimum price for Consols has been reduced from 68} to 
664, which is not low enough, but does, at any rate, make 
business a little more possible. The announcement that no 
further revisions in minimum prices would be made for 
three months is good, for if further revisions in a downward 
direction were likely at any moment people would fight shy 
of doing business. It will be interesting, in this connection, 
to see if the same euphemistic expressions are used as in 
military and, indeed, some commercial operations. In the 
monthly price lists issued by the various London stores 
changed prices always come under two headings. Prices 
which are lowered (these cases are most unfrequent now) 
are prominently labelled “‘ Reduced Prices,’ whereas when 
they are raised they are always called “* Revised Prices.” 
Now that London minimum prices of American securities 
are brought into line with those obtaining in New York, 
business in these securities will become much freer, although 
it should be noted that so far as American Stock Exchanges 
are concerned, business with London can be only one way : 
British holders may sell to New York, but may not buy from 
that centre, and anyone who buys American securities in 
London is buying out of the stock that is already in this 
country. Now that they are obtainable at the current 
American prices United States Steel Common should, I 
think, be bought at anything under 50. The last returns 
show but little progress, but the corner has almost certainly 
been turned, and conditions should assist the Corporation 


to capture a good share of the South American markets. 
* *” * 


The Annual Report of the Savoy Hotel, Ltd., which has 
made its appearance this week, is an interesting document. 
Besides the Savoy Hotel itself, the Company owns Claridge’s 
Hotel, the Berkeley Hotel, and Simpson’s, in London, as 
The trading profits to 


well as the Grand Hotel in Rome. 


the end of September last showed an increase as compared 
with the previous year, and for the whole year the net profits 
amounted to £171,300, or £13,500 less than during the 
previous year. People who frequent the Savoy are evidently 
not teetotalers, for the Report states that it was found 
necessary to close the restaurant for suppers owing to the 
prohibition of the sale of alcohol after 10 p.m. The 
restaurant was re-opened for suppers on December 31st last, 
but is still suffering from the same cause. The Directors 
state that they do not anticipate any increase in the amount 
of business during the coming London season over that 
which is being done at present. The Savoy was always a 
favourite with American visitors, and therefore is hard hit 
by their absence. In view of possible happenings in Italy, 
it is interesting to note that the Grand Hotel, Rome, is 
suffering more from the war than any other of the Com- 
pany’s undertakings. No dividend is paid on the Ordinary 
Shares, which last year received 5 per cent., but the necessary 
amounts have been applied to the various Debenture Sinking 
Funds, and £31,475 is placed to reserve, which now stands 
at £138,938. The Directors have reduced their fees, and 
expenses are being cut down in every direction. It is evident 
that hotel companies are in for a bad time. 
* ca x 
Some interesting statements were made at the annual 
meeting held last week by the Barrow Hematite Steel 
Company, under the presidency of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Owing to the systematic and complete preparations which 
German manufacturers were making to secure an even 
larger proportion of our trade in iron and steel than they had 
already, many branches of the iron and steel trades were 
losing money up to the outbreak of war, and, generally 
speaking, the first eight months of last year were the worst 
time the Company had experienced since 1909. The war 
has entirely changed the aspect of things, the Company 
having sold well forward “ at fairly good prices”; but the 
Board is evidently apprehensive as to the labour outlook. 
For some years past, the Chairman stated, there had been 
an increased shortage of labour in Barrow. The shipyard 
and other outside industries had increased enormously, and, 
of course, required much larger supplies of labour. The 
building of workmen’s dwellings had not kept pace with the 
demand, and this had resulted in a serious shortage 
of houses. The Directors had had the matter for some time 
before them, and during the last twelve months they had 
studied the question of acquiring or building more houses. 
The Company already held a large number of tenements and 
houses, and after full consideration “‘ came to the conclusion 
that in view of this fact, and also of the heavy financial 
responsibility which a housing scheme of their own would 
entail, they were not justified in so depleting the Company’s 
resources, and that if help were to come to relieve the diffi- 
culties resulting from this it should emanate from other 
sources.” The Chairman went on to state that the Com- 
pany’s near neighbours, Messrs. Vickers, have been so 
busily employed on Admiralty work that they have been 
obliged to obtain men on the best terms they could, which 
had forced the Barrow Steel Company to pay higher wages, 
to which they did not object so long as the price of the 
products advanced sufficiently to pay for the increase, 
_. ete.! The Company suffered from the ever- 
increasing burdens placed upon employers by legislation. 
Owing to the war they had got back a lot of customers whom 
they had lost to foreign producers, and hoped that at the 
conclusion of hostilities some arrangement might be made 
by which they could still retain this market at remunerative 
prices. They had lost £70,000 through a strike which 
occurred at their colliery in April last. The profit on the 
iron and steel part of their undertaking was £33,797, as 
against £63,346 for 1913, but the colliery profits had fallen 
from £44,140 to £11,772. After allowing for Directors 
fees, debenture interest, and depreciation, and after writing 
£10,000 off capital expenditure, the remainder was a net 
profit of £1,622 as against £35,633 in 1918. The balance at 
credit of profit and loss was £16,997, so one year’s dividend 
was paid on the First Preference Shares, leaving an amount to 
be carried forward to next year of £14,735. 
Emit Davies. 
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The Dread of Responsibility 5 


/- 
Net. 


EMILE FAGUET, Translated, with Introduction by 
Y JAMES PUTNAM (Mrs. G. H. Putnam). 


“Mrs. Putnam has preserved in her English rendering, more than 
any English reader has the right to expect, the author's stimulating 
qualities of style; and she*has contributed, too, a brief but thought- 
ful and erudite introduction.""—New Statesman. 


Alsace and Lorraine 


From Cesar to Kaiser, 58 B.C.—1871 A.D. By RUTH 
PUTNAM. With Illustration and Maps. 


Deutschland Uber Alles 


Compiled and Analysed by JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 
An American Lawyer's Answer to the Question: “Is Germany 
Mad?"’ 


One American’s Opinion of 2/6 
the European War ™ yuepemice w. et 


* An excellent summing-up of the British case-"'—Scotsman 


On the Fighting Line "suouy* 6/- 


* The fighter in this case is a loyal and sturdy-minded little typist in 
a City office . . . who battles along her allotted path proud to be 
part of the machine—' For I'm English, and it’s as much my Empire 
as anyone's.’ ''—-Times. 


The destet suiocac-RiSSUi MOORE. 6/- 


The Jester is a man and a lover under his motley, and after an 
adventurous quest he finds the Lady of his Dreams. 


= SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE WAR, WOMEN 


AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
FABIAN WOMEN’S GROUP. 


Price 2d.; postage 4d.; 1 doz. (13) 1s. 6d., postage 4d. 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
25, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 








3 SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends), Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

de ge of the prospectus may be obtained from the Head Master, Bootham 
» York, 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


- description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
ee > aa TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 

entral 1565. 


YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 


Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 
—C.F.. 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. a 


TO LET. 
LADY can strongly recommend to Students and other persons of moderate 
- means FURNISHED APARTMENTS at 40 Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, 
S.W.. kept by a first-rate cook and thoroughly trustworthy woman. 
HAMBERS in the Temple. Exceptionally good room (sitting), 
two bedrooms, bath, TO BE LET furnished, from May for four months.— 
Box 272, Tur New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
P SITUATION WANTED. 
O PUBLISHERS.—A reliable Country Traveller, with a first-rate 
knowledge of the leading booksellers in Great Britain, is anxious to get in 
touch with a good firm anxious to be well represented either alone or jointly with 


one other good firm.—Address Box 270, T 
— _* we HE New Statesman Office, 10 Great 























"Tee frequent publication of Special 


Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 


feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

* Ont of print. 

BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENTS are also issued 
at regular intervals. ‘The purpose of these is to 
rescue from undeserved obscurity the mass of 
interesting and enormously valuable information 
which is regularly being published at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at 
the same time to provide Members of Parliament, 
local administrators, officials, political and social 
workers, and all others interested in public affairs, 
with a convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. 
Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 


at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 






SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage,*is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/— inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Financial— 

Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 - “ 
Prospectuses 15 “ 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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NEW STATESMAN Supplement May 8, 1915 


STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL 
ENTERPRISE 


ITH the issue of THe New -Sraresman for May 8th 

will be published an important Supplement dealing with 

State and Municipal Enterprise at Home and Abroad. 
This Supplement forms Part III. of the Draft Report of the 
Fabian Research Department on the Control of Industry. 
Parts I. and II., on ‘‘ Co-operative Production and Profit-Sharing ” 
and ‘* The Co-operative Movement,” were published as Supple- 
ments to THe New Sraresman of February 14th, 1914, and May 
30th, 1914, respectively." Subject to the omission of a section, 
and of many of the bibliographical and other footnotes, the Draft 
is given as submitted by Sidney and Beatrice Webb and ordered 
by the Committee to be printed for consideration. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER CHAPTER 

I. GOVERNMENT AS AN ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS. (iii.) Dividing the Net Revenue with the 
(a) Communication and Transport. Capitalist. 
(b) Public Health. (iv.) The Partnership in Both Ownership 
(c) Land Improvement. and Results. 
(d) Education and Recreation. (v.) Partnership a Transitional Form 
(e) oe Insurance and International III. How Prices ARE FIXED. 
(f) og _), IV. THe PosiTloN OF THE EMPLOYEES IN THE STATE 
(g) te ; AND MUNICIPAL SERVICE. 
uf - 5° al . ™ . 
(h4) Agriculture and Forestry. (a) The Brainworkers. 
(i) Mining. : (i.) Continuity. 
(1) Industries Subsidiary to Public Enter- (ii.) An Assured Standard of Lite. 


(iii.) Disinterested Management. 
(6) The Manual Workers. 
(i.) Government Wages. 
(ii.) Continuity of Livelihood. 
(iii.) Methods of Remuneration 
(iv.) Limitations on Freedom. 
(v.) Discipline. 
(vi.) Participation in the Management. 


prise 
(k) Manufacturing and Distributive Trade. 
(1) Summary of State and Municipal In- 
dustry. 
If. THe CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENTS AS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF CONSUMERS. 
(a) A Geographically Fixed Unit of Adminis- 


tration. 
(b) A Political Constitution. V. WHAT HAS BEEN THE WorLD’s Motive For Its 
(c) The State in Partnership with the INCREASING NATIONALISATION AND 
Capitalist. MUNICIPALISATION OF INDUSTRY ? 
(i.) The Partnership of Indebtedness. VI. THe SuccEss oF GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE, AND 
(ii.) Control Over Services in Capitalist Its SHORTCOMINGS AND LIMITATIONS 


Administration. VII. Conclusions. 


* The issue of February 14th, 1914, is now out of print, but a few copies of the Supplement only 
are available, price 2/6 each. Copies of May 30th, 1914, can be had at 1/- per copy. 
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